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SPEECH. 


The  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Fillmobe,  of  Newr  York,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
"«'  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  oa 
imports,"  being  under  consideration,  the  question  pending  being  a  motion  of  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
•of  Massachusetts,  to  amend  the  same  by  substituting  the  bill  reported  by  him  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Manufactures — 

Mr.  THOMPSOiN  said  :* 

Mr.  Chairman  :  1  think  that  the  public  interest  would  be  much  better 
subserved,  if  our  discussions  here  partook  more  of  a  business^  and  less  of  a 
party  character;  for  this  measure  is  of  such  deep  importance,  that  we  shall 
find  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  its  details.  In  all  similar  measures  heretofore 
perfected,  such  has  been  found  to  be  the  case, — the  principle  of  protection 
being,  in  each  of  them,  a  permanent  and  settled  principle.  It  was  not  until  the 
tariff  was  permitted  to  mingle  in  the  party  contests  of  the  day  that  this  princciple 
was  met  with  those  denunciations  which  are  now  so  common  in  this  House,  the 
frequent  repetition  of  w  hich  has  stimulated  the  industry  of  those  in  England  and 
our  own  country,  who  promulgate  the  false  philosophy  of  free  trade.  Such  an  as- 
sociation of  a  question  so  interesting  and  delicate — affecting,  as  it  does,  all  the 
great  interests  of  this  vast  country  of  ours — is  a  subject  of  earnest  regret  to  all  who 
look  upon  the  labors  and  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  our  Constitution,  with  that  rever- 
ence to  which  they  are  entitled.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  common  interests  of  a 
common  country,  and  uniting  heart  and  hand  in  their  promotion,  we  are  urged  to 
depart  from  tiie  admonitions  of  age  and  experience,  and  to  adopt  a  theory  which 
has  sprung  up  in  the  cloister  of  the  student,  and  been  repudiated  by  the  civil- 
ized world.  And  we  are  asked  to  adopt  it,  too,  without  reference  to  the  action  of 
those  Governments  with  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  carry  on  our  com- 
merce, and  suddenly  to  startle  the  world  by  an  example  of  magnanimity,  which, 
while  it  will  tend  to  characterize  us  as  a  nation  of  philanthropists,  will  inevitably 
make  us  a  nation  of  bankrupts.  I  confess  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  mode 
of  reasoning  by  which  gentlemen  bring  themselves  to  the  support  of  this  policy  ; 
but  I  am  very  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  tariff  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  fair 
presentation  of  it  to  the  country.  As  one  amongst  the  most  humble  of  those  friends, 
I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  issue  and  abide  the  result. 

But  I  do  not  see  how  any  practical  results  are  to  be  arrived  at,  without  looking^ 
both  to  foreign  policy  and  our  own  history  and  condition.  If  we  were  left  to  the 
exchange  of  commodities  amongst  ourselves,  or  with  those  nations  who  had  opened 
their  ports  to  all  the  vessels  of  the  world,  and  permitted  importations  of  merchan- 
dise, without  duty  or  restriction,  we  nti^ht  easily  conform  our  own  to  a  policy  so 
original  and  simple.  But  this  is  far  from  being  our  condition.  Instead  of  the  prev- 
alence of  such  policy  amongst  commercial  nations,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not 
impose  heavy  burdens  upon   the  commerce  of  the  world.     We  have  continually 


*  The  speech  of  Mr.  Thompson,  as  delivered  in  the  House,  was  necessarily  an  abridgment  of 
what  follows,  in  consequence  of  the  hour  rule.  Without  assuming  any  new  position,  he  has  now 
merely  extended  his  illustrations  and  authorities. 
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e.en  at  ihe  earli.st  pen«J  .a  »»' '''*'°'»' "•""„. ,CZi«l  ofo..r  Revola.ion, 
,„  tb,  perpemily  of  our  farm  .i  «»7'""'""'-     ';„;X.r.  ™  to  the  moti,,,  coo.,- 

.Ole  that  the  Confederacy  r»a,  have  coottaoed,  »th  •  1«-  -d"  S 

p„„er,  mere.,  "■«;;tf::crL"X'a  il.  ,    '.  o»  .as  .:  .ri,».<  one,  .e  were 

under  tribute  to  her,  and  her  po  .cy  was  '^'7;;^^^;/ J'/X^d  applied  all  her  en- 
„.i„istered  to  her  purpose      ^- ^^l^'-^^^elro^VaZ-^^^^  -f   her 

ergies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  m  the  pro'.^cton  ana  Ig^iig^ent,  the 

nianufactures,and  had  oppressed,  as  far  as  wa.  .n  '^^  P;;;";  f,;^^    ,,,,d  „     „  her 
n-ade,  commerce,  and  n.anufactures  of  ' '« -°'''^- .^/;/3Xf  tt^^^^^ 
statute  book  her  celebrated  "«^'g«\'«"  .«;*' f^^^  f  J  ,'h  '^hich  she  demanded  obe- 
and  given  a  shock  to  its  energies,  by  the  boWnes.  w.tn  ^.^^  ^^ 

dience  to  her  most  selfish  regulal.ons      bhe   ^""/'"""llof  ImeHca  tended  to 

time,  that  the  existence  ^^ ;:  ^f^f^'^r'\r IT 'tTo^L^^^^  of  Parliament 
Ussen  their  dependence  m  Great  BrUarn  jnA  -^^J  J^  ^^  l^^  fi„.,„  ,,„  i. 
aimed  at  their  destruct.on.     Her  pol.cy  drov'e  "^J"    7°(l';;°";„„,ent,  that  it  might 

beauties  of  free   trade.     Anderson,  one  of  he    commercM    hjstor  ^  ^^^^ 

pamphlet  on  the  subject,  written  as  early  as  164^-  ^f^'fj^J^iJalion  since  that 
Llof  her  intellectual  strength  has  been  apphed  to  ^*;™' ;^3,,„3,o„,ed  to 
time.  Whenever  the  revenue  laws  of  *,."/;>«"  ^''^^'^J^^n '"t  «he  is  suddenly 
trade  are  about  to  expire,  or  requ.re  -°^f  J.^°"  7J,";f,i„"  'in  her  commerce  or 
seized  with  an  attachment  for  ,t.     .^P-'he  shgh.e^^t  re  uU.ons  .      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

r:;r:;:c;-:%:rerT 
^r-s;tS^:;;:^>:^^{^:^^ 

kisson  to  Parliament,  and  in  1829  declared  that  al  '■^^'^•^'^^^^JJ'^Jf  providence." 
,0  the  world  at  large,  and  in  direct  host.hty  to  the  beneficent  dc.,gn,ot  1  r 
The  deputies  of  .he    manufacturers  of  Mandiester,   L.verpooi,   Leed 
Derby,Wttinghan^W«lverhampton   B,rmjng  am  an^^^^^^^^^ 

6d  the  "  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  a  1  laws  '"^P"''"?  °V'    j  expressed  them- 
ins  the  importation  of  corn  and  other  articles  °f  ^"^s'stence      and  ex^e^^^^^^ 
selves  "  prepared  to  resign  all  claims  to  pro^.c*»o«  on  ^^^    ""^^^^^^^^^  the 

carry  out  to'their  fullest  extent,  both  as  affects  «g'-'!^">'"Jf  ^^^^fi^'^b  acles  to  the 
true  and  peaceful  principles  of, free  trade,  by  ••f'^°^'"8  «"  ""f^'^^^^'But  what  has 
■unrestricted  interchange  of  industry  and  capital  amongjl  nations  ^^ 

been  the  effect  of  this  general  concurrence  "f  ^'f"'^."?""  ^r   ""^^^  ..fres,  or  to 
land  1     Has    it  induced  her  to  abandon  the  protect-on  of  her   manutac.        , 
throw  open  her  markets  to  a  fair  competition  with  » "  'ho  wor  d  1     Ha^U  "  ^^ 

tnore  liberal  in  her  policy  towards  either  the  United  Sta  -  or    he  Gover    _^  ^^^^ 
continental  Europe  ?     So  far  from  having  produced  «hese  result.,  s^e  .^^^ 

stances  increased  her  restrictions,  until  they  have  amounted  to  total  p 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  her  Parliament  has  heen  recently  engaged  in  an  extensive 
diminution  of  her  duties  on  imports  ;  but  this  is  not  true,  as  to  nearly  all  the  articles 
that  come  in  coiiopetition  with  their  home  productions.  It  is  true  that  the  original 
proposition  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  contemplated  some  radical  modifications  in  her 
system,  but  the  principles  settled  in  the  elections  which  brought  that  gentleman  into 
power  were  wholly  adverse  to  free  trade.  And  to  such  an  extent  has  the  policy  of 
protection  interwoven  itself  with  ail  the  business  operations  of  Great  Britain,  that, 
while  his  bill  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  proposing  a  reduction  of 
duties,  a  public  meeting  of ''^ tanners  and  haiJier sellers^''  resolved  that  they  "view- 
ed with  considerable  anxiety  and  alarm  the  tariff  as  proposed  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  import  of  leather  in  the  manufactured  state,  as  well  as  on  boots 
and  shoPs,  believing  that  such  duties  are  totally  inadequate  to  protect  the  British- 
manufactures  of  those  articleSy^  and  that  "  the  effect  of  the  proposed  tariff  will  be 
to  throw  out  of  employment  a  large  portion  of  the  operatives  of  every  branch  of 
the  leather  and  shoe  manufacture.^^  The  result  of  this  public  remonstrance  was, 
that  the  duty  on  each  pair  of  shoes  was  increased  from  twelve  io  fourteen  shillings^ 
and  on  each  pair  of  boots  from  twenty-Jive  to  twenty-eight  shillings.  Does  this 
look  like  an  abandonment  of  the  protective  principle  1  And  yet  it  is  only  one 
amongst  many  other  instances  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  English  legis- 
lati()!i.  By  the  bill  recently  perfected  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  many  instances  are  found  of  an  increase  of  duty  with  a  view  alone  to  the 
protection  of  home  industry;  and  that  minister  has  publicly  declared  that  his  re- 
ductions have  been  generally  no  greater  than  was  necessary  to  secure  against 
smuggling.  Why  have  not  the  corn  laws  been  repealed  ]  Gentlemen  ma}^ 
amuse  themselves  with  speculations  upon  this  subject  as  much  as  they  please* 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  late  act  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  general  policy  a( 
Great  Britain,  which  tends  towards  an  abolition  of  these  duties.  They  are  too 
firmly  fixed  upon  the  policy  of  that  country  to  be  surrendered  for  light  and  trivial 
causes. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  we  should  not  act  independently  of  the  policy  of  other  na- 
tions; and  it  is  very  certain  that  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  principles  upon 
which  all  our  previous  commercial  and  tariff  regulations  have  been  predicated. 
Why  should  we  act  otherwise  now  1  We  have  seen  France,  since  the  days  of 
Colbert,  in  1667,  persevering  in  her  policy  of  protection,  and  we  know  that  it 
then  originated  out  of  jealousy  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Holland.  She,  be- 
fore that  time,  sold  all  her  raw  material  to  Holland,  and  received  her  manufactures 
in  return,  and  the  necessary  result  was,  that  she  became  impoverished,  and 
Holland  enriched.  And  such,  indeed,  was  the  relative  position  of  Holland  and 
all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  She  had  almost  monopolized  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  and  mieht  yet  have  continued  to  do  so,  but  for  the  navigation  act  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1651,  and  the  bold  and  ingenious  plans  of  Colbert,  in  France, 
Every  body,  conversant  with  the  commercial  history  of  those  times,  recollects  the 
boldness  with  which  Cromwell  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  at  alliance,  which  the 
house  of  Stuart  and  the  family  of  Orange  had  contemplated,  by  forcing  this  act 
through  Parliament,  in  which  he  succeeded  by  making  the  affected  disgust  of  the 
English  ambassador  the  means  of  exciting  popular  and  parliamentary  prejudice. 
The  chief  regulations  of  the  act  were,  in  the  language  of  one  of  her  best  histori- 
ans, "  that  no  goods  should  be  imported  into  England,  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  Amer- 
ica, but  in  English  ships  ;  nor  from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  in  such  vessels 
as  belong  to  that  country  of  which  the  ofoods  are  the  growth  or  manufacture.'* 
Thus,  at  a  single  blow,  was  the  power  of  Holland  weakened  ;  for,  producing  hot 
few  commodities  and  subsistinG^  chiefly  by  her  manufactures  and  carrying  trade, 
the  former  was  supplanted  by  English  competition,  and  the  latter  almost  annihila- 
ted. Her  defeat  in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  British  channel  consummated  the  ob- 
ject of  Cromwell,  and  established  firmly,  the  restrictive  and   prohibitory  policy  of 


Great  Britain,  which  has  never  since  been  abandoned  or  weakened.  It  has  beeiT» 
manifested  towards  all  the  Governments  of  the  world,  and,  as  I  have  said,  forced 
the  American  colonies  to  revolution.  It  would  aftbrd  curious  speculation  to  follow 
her  legislation  for  a  century  back,  upon  the  subject  of  her  manufactures,  and  her 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  to  protect  them — her  enactments  upon  the  subject  of 
Virginia  tobacco  and  all  the  other  products  of  our  soil  and  industry.  But  I  have 
not  the  time,  and  can  only  commend  gentlemen  to  an  examination  of  them  ;  and 
especially  would  I  commend  them  to  examine  carefully  the  history  and  object  of 
the  act  to  which  I  have  alluded— Mc  Navigation  act.  It  will  exhibit  England  t© 
)jave  been,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  just  as  she  would  now  have  us — without 
trade  or  manufactures  ;  and  to  have  desired  its  adoption  that  she  might  secure  to 
herself  these  great  sources  of  national  power  and  wealth.  It  was  the  death  blow 
to  free  trade.  It  arrested,  as  one  of  her  own  statesmen  has  declared,  the  ^^  unlim' 
ited  freedom^'*  of  her  trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  compelled  the  ^'' fanatical  and  fa C" 
tious  inhabitants  of  New  England^^  to  contribute  the  profits  of  their  productions 
to  the  augmentation  of  her  wealth  at  home — considerins:  the  empire  *'  only  as  a 
tree,  whose  sap  must  be  returned  to  the  trunk,  when  it  flows  too  freely  to  some  of 
the  branches."  And,  without  repeating  instances,  it  will  furnish  an  index  to  that 
spirit  of  restrictive  legislation  which  has  characterized  her  ever  since,  and  which 
has  induced  her,  with  the  most  unbending  pertinacity,  to  prohibit  entirely  the  im- 
portation of  sheep,  hogs,  horned  cattle,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn^  flour,  meal, 
beef,  pork,  and  all  kinds  of  fresh  butcher's  meat,  and  fish,  and  to  protect  her  man- 
ufacturins:  interest  by  duties,  upon  such  articles  as  come  in  competition  with  them,, 
varying  from  ten  to  Jive  hundred  per  cent. 

At  the  lime  of  the  establishment  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  this  system  of 
British  restrictions  was  in  successful  and  complete  operation,  and,  having  tended 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  Congress.  Its  first  session  under  the  preseni  Constitution  was  held  on* 
the  4th  of  March,  1789;  but  a  quorum  was  not  present,  until  the  1st  of  April. 
On  the  8th  April  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  members,  and  ini- 
mediately  after  that  ceremony,  and  before  any  other  legislative  business  had  been 
proposed,  Mr.  iMadison  introduced  his  proposition  for  the  collection  o{  import  duties,. 
After  explaining  the  necessity  of  it,  as  arising  from  a  deficiency  in  the  Treasury, 
he  said  : 

**The  Union,  by  the  establishment  of  a  more  effective  Government,  having  recovered  from  a- 
state  of  imbecility  that  heretofore  prevented  a  performance  of  its  duty,  ought,  in  its  first  act,  to* 
revive  those  principles  of  honor  and  honesty  that  have  too  long  lain  dormant." 

This  proposition  looked  to  revenue  ;  but  was  only  intended  by  Mr.  M.  as  tem- 
porary— to  provide  for  the  spring  importations.  On  the  next  day,  however, 
Mr.  Fiizsimons,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  the  subject  of  protection  for 
the  first  time  ;  upon  a  proposition  by  him  to  change  the  temporary  one  of  Mr.  Mad- 
ison into  a  permanent  system.  After  advocating  the  enumeration  of  as  many  ar- 
ticles as  possible,  he  said  : 

**I  have  prepared  myself  with  an  additional  number,  which  I  wieh  subjoined  to  those  already 
mentioned  in  the  motion  on  yonr  table;  among  these  are  some  calculated  to  encourage  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  country^  and  protect  our  infant  manufactories )  besides  others  tending  to  operate- 
as  sumptuary  restrictions  upon  articles  which  are  often  termed  those  of  luxury." 

He  then  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Madison's  motion  by  f\\mg  a  duty  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  viz  : 

*'  Beer,  ale,  porter ^  beef,  pork,  butter,  candles,  cheese,  soap,  cider,  boots,  steely  cables,  cord- 
age,  twine  or  pach-thread,  malt,  nails,  spikes,  tacks  or  brads,  salt,  tobacco,  snuff,  blank  books, 
writing,  printing,  and  wrapping  paper,  pasteboard,  cabinet  vjare,  buttons,  saddles,  gloves,  hats,, 
millinery,  castings  of  iron,  slit  or  rolled  iron,  leather,  shoes,  slippers,  and  galo  shoes,  coach, 
chariot,  and  other  four-wheel  carriages,  chaise,  solo,  or  other  two-wheel  carriages,  nutmegs,  cin- 
namon,^ cloves,  raisins,  figs,  currants,  almonds.^^ 

This  was  the  first  proposition  under  the  present  Constitution  looking  to  the  en- 


couragemenl  and  proleciion  oj   manufactures.     It  contemplated   specific  duties  on 
ali  the  enumerated  articles. 

These  propositions  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  in  which  the  only  question  seemed  to 
be  as  to  the  expediency  of  entering  upon  so  general  a  system  at  that  time,  and 
with  so  little  information.  Not  a  word  was  said  against  affording  protection  to 
manufactures  !     Mr.  Madison,  in  the  course  of  it,  said  : 

**I  presume  that,  however  much  we  may  he  disposed  to  promote  domestic  manufactures^  we 
ought  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  present  policy  of  obtaining  revenue.  It  may  be  remarked,  also, 
that,  by  fixing  on  a  temporary  expedient  for  this  purpose,  we  may  gain  more  than  we  shall  lose 
by  suspending  the  consideration  of  the  other  subject  until  we  obtain  fuller  information  of  the  state 
of  our  manufactures.'''' 

Again,  he  said  : 

**  Duties  laid  on  imported  articles  may  have  an  effect  which  comes  within  the  idea  of  national 
prudence.  It  may  happen  that  materials  for  manufactures  may  grow  up  without  any  encourage- 
ment for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  States,  but  in  others  regulations  have 
been  provided,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  some  establishments,  which  ought  not  to  he  al- 
lowed to  perish,  from  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place;  it  would  be  cruel  to  neglect  them  and 
direct  their  industry  toother  channels  ;  for  It  is  not  possible  for  the  hand  of  man  to  shift  from  one 
employment  to  another  without  being  injured  by  the  change.  There  may  be  some  manufactures, 
which,  being  once  formed,  can  advance  towards  perfection  without  any  adventitious  aid,  while 
others,  for  want  of  the  fostering  hand  of  Government,  will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all.  Legislative 
attention  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  collect  the  proper  objects  for  this  purpose,  and  this  will 
form  another  exception  to  my  general  principle.'* 

Again  : 

**I  have  no  objection  to  the  committee's  accepting  the  propositions  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,"  &c. 

Again  : 

**  Upon  the  wholp,  as  I  think  some  of  the  propositions  may  be  productive  of  revenue,  and  some 
may  protect  our  domestic  manufactures,  though  the  latter  subject  ought  not  to  be  too  confusedly 
blended  with  the  former,  I  hope  the  committee  will  receive  them,  and  let  them  lie  over,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  time  to  consider  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  justice  and  policy." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  articles  moved  by  Mr.  Fitzsimons  were 
added  to  those  moved  by  Mr.  Madison. 

On  the  llih  of  April,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  presented  the  first  petition  on 
the  subject  of  protection,  from  the  ''  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and  others  of  the 
town  of  Baltimore,"  praying  Congress  to  impose  "  on  all  foreign  articles  which  can 
be  made  in  America,  such  duties  as  will  give  just  and  decided  preference  to  their 
labors  :  discountenancing  that  trade  which  lends  so  materially  to  injure  them  and 
impoverish  their  country,"  &.c. 

For  several  days  after  this  the  House  was  engaged  in  a  general  discussion  of  de- 
tails, during  which  many  additional  articles  were  suggested  as  proper  to  be  pro- 
tected, all  looking  to  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  country  for  their  cultivation  and 
manufacture. 

Pending  a  proposition  to  levy  a  duty  upon  salt,  on  the  16th  of  April,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  first  time,  broaches  the  doctrine  that,  '*  how- 
ever  small  the  duty,  it  iv  ill  furnish  a  pretext  to  the  seller  to  extort  a  ynuch  greater 
sum  from  the  consumer.'*'' 

This  gentleman  also  attempted  to  intimidate  Congress  by  the  threat  of  South 
Carolina  opposition.     He  said  : 

**It  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  part  of  South  Carolina  are  opposed  to  the 
new  Government .  it  will  be  a  melancholy  circumstance  to  entangle  ourselves  at  this  time  among 
the  shoals  of  discontent;  yet  no  stronger  impulses  could  be  given  than  the  proposed  tax.  Conceiv- 
ing it  in  this  light,  he  was  against  the  measure." 

Mr.  Madison  advocated  the  duty  on  salt,  and  said  : 

**  Certainly  it  requires  but  time  for  reflection  to  discover,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  justice  of 
the  measure  now  proposed." 

On  the  17ih  of  April,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  nioved  to  fix  the  duty  '*  on 
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manufactured  tobacco"  at  six  cents  ;  and  said  that  '*  he  thought  the  duty  ought  to 
amount  to  a  prohibition." 

This  motion  was  agreed  to  without  debate^  and  without  any  attempt  to  contro- 
vert this  doctrine  of  prohibition  I 

Mr.  Carroll,  of  Marvland,  then  moved  to  insert  "  window  and  other  glass,"  upon 
the  ground  that  ''  a  manufactui-e  of  this  article  was  begun  in  Maryland^  and  at^ 
tended  with  considerable  success.^^ 

This  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  paper  mills  of  that  State,  saying  that,  as  they  had  "  grown  up  under  le- 
gislative encouragement,  it  was  wise  to  continue  it." 

Thereupon,  an  impost  duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  agreed 
to  be  laid  upon  most  of  the  articles  embraced  in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  ex- 
cept that,  on  coaches,  chaises,  and  carriages,  the  duty  wds  fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  18th  of  April,  introduced  wool  cards,  and 
observed  that  they  were  "  manufactured  to  the  eastioard  as  good  and  as  cheap  as 
the  imported  ones.^^ 

On  same  day,  a  proposition  in  relation  to  coal  being  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Bland,  of  Virginia,  said 

<*  That  there  were  mines  opened  in  Virginia  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  United  States, 
and,  if  some  restraint  luas  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  coal,  those  mines  might  he  worked 
to  advantage'' 

Upon  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  on  the  21st  April,  Mr.  Madison  said  : 

'*  I  am  a  friend  to  free  commerce,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  friend  to  such  regulations  as  are 
calculated  to  promote  our  own  interest,  and  this  on  national  principles.  The  great  principle  of 
interest  is  a  leading  one  with  me,  and  yet  my  combination  of  ideas  on  this  head  leads  me  to  a 
very  different  conclusion  from  that  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Lawrence.)  T 
wish  we  were  under  less  necessity  than  I  find  we  are  to  shackle  our  commerce  with  duties,  re- 
strictions, and  preference  ;  hut  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  following  the  ex- 
ample  of  other  nations  in  the  great  diversity  of  our  trade.'* 

In  sustaining  the  views  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Georgia,  said  : 

'*The  commercial  restrictions  Great  Britain  placed  upon  our  commerce,  in  pursuing  herself 
fish  policy,  gave  ri^e  to  an  unavailing  clamor,  and  excited  the  feeble  attempt  which  several  of  the 
State  Legislatures  made  to  counteract  the  detestable  regulations  of  a  commercial  enemy ,-  but 
these  proving  altogether  ineflectual  to  ward  oil  the  effects  of  the  blow,  or  revenge  their  cause, 
the  convention  at  Annapolis  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  them  on  gen- 
eral principles.  This  convention  found  the  completion  of  the  busine-s  impossible  to  be  efl'ected 
in  their  hands  ;  it  terminated,  as  is  well  known,  in  calling  the  convention  who  framed  the  piesent 
Constitution,  which  has  perfected  a  happy  revolution  in  politics  and  commerce. 

"The  general  expectation  of  the  country  is,  that  there  shall  hQ  o^  discrimination  \  that  those  na- 
tions who  have  not  yet  explained  the  terms  on  which  an  intercourse  shall  be  carried  on,  or  who 
have  by  establishing  regulations  bearing  hard  upon  such  intercourse,  may  know  our  ability  and 
disposition  to  withhold  or  bestow  advantages,  according  as  we  find  a  principle  o^ reciprocity  pre- 
vail. Thinking  a  discrimination  necessary,  and  knowing  that  the  voice  of  the  people  calls  for  it, 
we  shall  not  answer  the  end  for  ivhich  we  came  here  by  neglecting  or  refusing  to  make  it." 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  on  the  24th  of  April,  opposed  the  high  duty  on  rum, 
i)ecause  it  would  injure  the  trade  of  that  State,  by  increasing  the  price,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  exported  iheir  Inmber'and  took  rum  in  payment  1 

On  ilie  24th  Mr.  Madison  said  : 

''  The  people  adopted  the  neiv  Constitution,  I  believe,  under  a  universal  expectation  that  we 
should  collect  higher  duties,-  vje  must  do  this,  if  we  mean  to  avoid  mirect  taxjltiois', 
which  was  alvjays  a  mean  of  revenue  in  the  particular  States." 

On  the  25th  he  said  : 

«*  Let  us  -ev  ew  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  us.  Has  she  ever  shoivn  any  disposition 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  regulations  ?  Has  she  not,  by  a  temporary  policy,  plainly  declared  that, 
until  we  are  able  and  willing  to  do  justice  to  ourselves,  she  ivill  shut  us  out  from  her  ports  ^  and 
make  us  tributary  to  Iter  ?  Have  we  not  seen  her  taking  one  legislative  step  after  another  to 
destroy  our  Qommerce  ?  Has  not  her  Legislature  given  discretionar}''  powers  to  the  Executive, 
that  sa  she  might  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and  ready  to  seize  every  advantage  the  weakness  of  our 


Mtuation  might  expose  7  Have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  continue  a  policy  toxd  of 
regard  to  W6',  whilst  she  can  continue  to  gather  into  her  lap  the  benefits  we  feebly  endeavor  to 
withhold,  and  for  which  she  ought  rather  to  court  us  by  an  open  and  liberal  participation  of  the 
commer  e  we  desire  1  Will  she  not,  if  she  finds  us  indecisive  m  count er act i  11  g  her  machinations^ 
continue  to  consult  her  own  interest  as  heretofore?  If  we  remain  in  a  state  of  apathy^  we  do 
not  fulfil  the  object  of  our  appointment  .•  most  of  the  Slates  in  the  Union  ha\e,  in  soine  shape  or 
other,  shown  symptoms  o\  disapprobation  of  British  policy.  Those  States  have  now  relinquished 
the  power  of  continuing  their  sys^tems,  but  under  an  impression  that  a  more  efficient  Government 
would  effectually  support  their  views.  U  we  are  timid  and  inactivey  we  disappoint  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  our  constituents  y  and,  I  venture  to  say,  we  disappoi^it  the  very  nation  against  vjhom. 
the  measure  is  directed.^' 

On  the  4th  of  May,  he  said  : 

**T  think  the  good  policy  of  fostering  the  trade  of  France  cannot  be  doubted:  we  must  make 
the  other  7iation  (Great  Britain)  feel  our  power  to  induce  her  to  grant  us  reeipracal  advan- 
tages. Gentlemen  will  not  contend  that  we  ought  to  allow  her  every  tning  and  trust  to  her  gi^at- 
itude.  They  say  it  is  a  slender  obligation  ;  for  my  part,  I  have  no  hopes  from  that  source^  be- 
cause T  have  all  along  observed  her  seizing  to  herself  evert  ADVANTAiiC  in  commerce  that  pre- 
sented to  her  view  by  all  the  ingenuity  she  could  devise. " 

On  the  12tl}  of  iMay,  he  said: 

**  He  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  infer  from  this  observation"  [that  the  articles  in  the  hilJ 
were  generally  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  northern  community]  **that 
he  thought  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  bill  to  manufactures  improper.  Far  from  it.  He 
was  glad  to  see  their  growing  consequence,  and  was  disposed,  to  give  them  every  aid  in  his  power.'* 

During  this  discussion  several  amendments  were  adopted,  generally  looking  to 
protection  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  1789,  llie  bill  as  amended  passed,  loithout  a 
call  of  the  ayes  and  noes,  so  great  was  the  unaniiiiity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject. 

This  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the  ISth  of  May,  and  passed  that  body 
on  the  27th  of  Vt^.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  not  sufficiently  pre- 
served, as  they  then  sat  with  closed  doors  ;   nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  debate. 

The  hill  was  approved  by  General  Washington  the  4//^  clay  of  July,  1789!  and 
was  really  a  second  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  it  declared  our  commerce  to 
be  independent  of  British  restrictions,  tfec. 

The  following  was  the  preamble  of  the  bill  : 

*'  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  th 
United  States,  and  try.  E^'couHAGEMENT  and  protection   of  imanufactukes,    that  duties  be 
laid  on  goods,  wa  es,  and  merchandises,  imported  '* 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  early  legislative  history  of  this  country  on  tfie 
subject  oi  di  protective  tariffs  and  this  history  leaves  no  room  tor  doubt  upon  either 
its  propriety  or  constitutionality.  Certainly,  sir,  we  shall  hear  no  more  upon  the 
latter  objection,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Mr.  Madison, — the  father  of  the  Consti- 
tution,— has  expressed  his  views  so  ciearl}^  upon  the  subject.  Here  was  a  Con- 
gress, a  large  portion  of  which  was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  giving  an  interpretation  to  that  instrument,  under  all  the  solemnities 
and  responsibilities  of  their  stations,  and  we  are  now  told,  upon  this  Hoor,  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  ''  work  of  tlieir  own  hands,"  aiid  had  surrendered  themseiv|?s 
to  selfish  factions  and  monopoh'sts,  whose  wealtli  is  the  result  of  grinding  exactions 
from  the  industrious  laborer.  Why  will  gentlemen  persist  in  this  course  of  argument 
with  such  evidences  before  their  minds?  Why  will  they  continue  to  speak  of  the  past 
as  deadl — as  if  there  were  nothing  in  it  of  virtue  or  philanthropy  ?  What  would  we 
think  of  our  children  if  they  were  to  abandon  all  the  admonitions  which  we  teach 
them,  and  mock  us  with  disobedience  and  forgetful  nessi  And  yet  they  are  continualh^ 
furnished  widi  an  example  here,  when  those  who  consult  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  past  are  pronouticed  as  behind  the  age — as  the  '*  dreamers  of  unprofitable 
dreams." 

I  insist,  sir,  that  the  examples  which  I  have  furnished  aQbrd  the  "light  and  aid 
of  cotemporary  history,"  which  the  present  judges  of  Hie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  declared  to  be  the  "'safest  rule  of  interpretation,"  by  which  to 
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arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Any  other  interpretation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  end  to  be  attained,— with  the  very  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
arm  of  federal  power.  And  so  I  have  shown  you  Mr.  Madison  understood  it, 
when  he  declared — ^^{f  we  remain  in  a  state  of  apathy^  we  do  not  fulfil  the  object 
of  our  appointment  ;^^  and  when  he  further  said  :  "  If  we  are  timid  and  inactive^ 
we  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  our  constituents^  and,  I  venture  to  say,  we 
disappoint  the  very  nation  against  icJiom  the  measure  is  directed.^"*  Sir,  t!)ese 
admonitions  are  not  without  profit  now — for  they  are  as  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent as  to  former  times.  We  are  again  in  the  condition  which  compels  us,  in 
defence  of  our  best  interests,  to  make  England,  France,  and  those  other  nations 
who  place  restrictions  upon  our  trade  and  commerce,  '^/ce/,"  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Madison,  ''  our  power^  to  induce  them  to  grant  us  reciprocal  advantages,"  as 
far  as  we  desire  them.  Let  not  gentlemen  deceive  themselves  on  this  question, 
nor  trust  too  much  to  the  ^^  gratitude  "  or  liberality  of  foreign  Governments.  While 
they  are  amusing  themselves  with  their  false  hopes  and  fruitless  speculations,  a 
sudden  paralysis  may  seize  upon  the  energies  of  the  whole  nation,  and  when,  at 
last,  they  shall  be  awakened  from  their  delusion,  it  will  be  but  to  behold  the  wreck 
of  all  that  was  once  fair,  prosperous,  and  happy  in  the  land  of  their  nativity.  Thus, 
when  its  wealth  shall  be  poured  into  the  lap  of  Europe,  and  all  its  strength  ex- 
hausted in  its  efforts  to  escape  from  the  web  of  policy  which  has  encompassed  it, 
they  may  look  out  upon  the  prospect,  but  find  no  comfort  in  the  desolation. 

A  ver}'^  iew  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which  1  have  alluded,  and  an 
additional  one  levying  tonnage  duty,  President  Washington  directed  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  was  then  in  Europe,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  British  ministry,  to 
ascertain  ^'' particularly  whether  they  were  disposed  to  enter  into  arrangements,  by 
mutual  consent,  which  might  fix  the  commerce  between  the  two  nations  on  princi- 
ples of  reciprocal  advantaged  Here  was  one  of  the  incipient  efforts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  the  freedom  of  commerceybefore  she  had  fairly  entered  upon  lier 
restrictions  and  prohibitions.  And  hov\  was  it  received  by  the  very  nation  whose 
parliamentary  orators  are  now  talking  so  much  about  free  trade  1  Why,  sir,  after 
considering  of  the  matter  for  fioe  months,  the  ministry  gave  Mr.  Morris  no  satis- 
faction, but  evaded  the  question  in  every  possible  manner,  until  he  declared  '^  that 
those  who,  pursuing  the  true  inten^sts  of  Great  Britain,  wish  to  be  on  the  best  terms 
with  America,  are  outnumbered  by  those  whose  sour  prejudices  and  hot  resentments 
render  them  averse  to  every  intercourse  except  thai  which  may  immediately  suo- 
serve  a  selfish  policy,^'^  President  Washington,  becoming  satisfied  that  no  treaty 
could  be  effected  upon  terms  of  mutual  advantage,  ordered  the  negotiation  to  cease, 
and  communicated  the  result  to  Congress.  Now,  sir,  I  have  recently  had  occasion 
to  look  into  the  history  of  these  times,  (and  there  is  much  of  it  that  is  valuable, 
compiled  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cushing,  in  his  report  on  Co- 
lonial trade,)  and  there  is  nothing  in  English  history  more  true  than  that  her  re- 
fusal to  treat  with  this  Government  upon  terms  of  reciprocity  was  induced  by  a 
consciousness  of  her  superior  commercial  power  and  the  extent  of  her  manujaC' 
luring  enterprise.  Long:,  indeed,  after  this,  the  same  feeling  prevailed  in  England  : 
and  this  country  will  not  soon  forget  the  efforts  which  Parliament  were  making,  as 
late  as  1800,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  notorious  Cobhett^  to  ruin  our  trade 
and  break  down  our  manufactures.  In  his  address  to  the  people  of  England,  upon 
his  return  from  America,  he  said  : 

**It  was  supposed  that  the  Legislatures  would  make  laws  favorable  to  their  interests,  (the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturers,)  in  order  to  raise  America  from  a  nominal  to  a  real  independence  ; 
and  the  State  Legislatures  seemed  at  that  time  to  second  their  views.  This  was  an  enterprise  the 
most  serious  that  could  arise  to  the  interests  of  England,  and  various  were  the  schemes  attempted 
by  oar  agents  to  strangle  the  infant  Hercules  in  the  cradle.  It  has  been  accomplished  equal  to 
oar  most  sanguine  wishes.  In  the  other  speculations  thousands  were  ruined,  but  thousands  also 
made  immense  fortunes.  But,  fortunately  for  Great  Britain,  in  the  manufacturing  projects  there 
was  a  general  wreck  :  not  an  individual  was  saved :  and  such  is  now,  happily,  the  dislike  to 
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these  undertakings  that  this  generation  must  pass  away  before  any  attempts  will  be  made  to  re%iv« 
them." 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tlie  lanj^iiage  of  an  English  agent^  paid  and  hired  by  hist 
Government  to  watch  her  interests  in  this  country,  and,  with  the  silent  stealthiness 
of  the  assassin,  *' to  strangle  the  infant  Hercules  in  the  cradle,"  Over  our  pros- 
trate manufactories  he  boasts  with  the  exultation  of  a  fiend,  and  When  he  returned 
to  the  British  ministry  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  object  of  his  mission  '*  has^ 
been  accomplished  equal  to  our  most  sanguine  wishes^*''  a  distinguished  statesman 
(Mr.  Windham)  declared  in  the  British  Parliament  that ''  he  deserved  a  STATUE. 
OF  GOLD  FOR  HIS  SERVICES  IN  Amekica  !'' 

But  CoBBETT  goes  further.     He  says  : 

*  *  Previous  to  the  Revolution,  America  could  not  manufacture  a  hob-nail  for  her  own  us  e  ; 
this  prohibition  was  the  effect  of  a  British  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  folly  t^  American  project- 
ors has  prolonged  that  prohibition,  which  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  attempted  in  vain^ 
Such  is  the  almighty  power  of  silent ^  ever-watchful  British  inJJuence^^ 

In  describing  the  "  means  of  destruction^'^''  by  which  these  objects  so  desirable  \o 
the  British  Government,  were  effected,  he  says: 

**It  was  various  as  the  characttr  of  the  owners,  the  situation  or  nature  of  the  establishments. 
Sometimes  by  firk  ;  but  most  generally  by  inundating  the  markets,  with  goods  of  the  same 
manufacture  from  this  country,  and  selling  them  far  belmo  the  prime  cost,  in  order  to  drive 
American  manufactures  out  of  their  own  markets.  Another  method  was  to  recommend  Eng- 
iisk  artists  ff  no  talents  to  their  notice,  as  men  of  Jirst-rate  abilities." 

And  this  is  the  policy,  and  these  the  services  rendered  at  the  instance  of  a  na- 
tion who  now  talks  to  us  about  the  principles  oi  free  trade!  And  strange — most 
strange,  it  is,  that  she  has  advocates  on  this  floor,  who,  but  the  other  day,  were 
charging  the  party  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong,  with  being  the  British  party  f 
Why,  sir,  if  the  principles  which  these  gentlemen  advocate  were  to  prevail  perma- 
nently in  this  conntry,  we  should  present  the  humiliating  attitude  of  having  the 
limits  of  our  commerce  prescribed  by  the  British  Parliament  and  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Can  they  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  the  recommendations 
of  England,  are  the  result  of  the  deepest  jealousy  at  our  growth  and  power?  Un- 
able by  her  arms,  to  subvert  our  institutions,  she  would,  by  her  policy^  control  our 
trade,  and  reguhite  our  commerce  and  credit.  She  would  extend  the  dominion  of 
her  Parliament  over  all  the  elements  of  our  prosperity.  It  is  for  this,  that  she 
modestly  advises  us  to  adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  continues  her  own^ 
prohibitions  to  our  manufactures  and  productions.  She  speculates  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  unrestrained  commerce,  and  takes  very  good  care  not  to  adopt  her 
own  speculatioHs.  She  talks  about  the  freedom  of  navigation,  and  leaves  unre- 
pealed, her  own  navigation  act.  She  wars  upon  the  trade  of  China  and  the  East,, 
with  the  messengers  of  destruction,  and  seeks  to  subvert  ours  by  her  argument,  in- 
genuity, and  eloquence.  Others  may  think  as  they  please  of  these  things,  but  I 
have  no  faith  in  such  heartless  professions — especially  when  they  are  opposed  by 
the  constant  and  persevering  practice  of  those  who  utter  them.  History  is  full  of 
examples  to  prove,  that  the  primary  object  of  all  European  enterprise,  is  the  ex- 
tension of  European  power.  Sir,  point  me  to  a  European  nation  which  is  ac- 
customed to  boast  of  its  moderation  and  magnanimity,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
are  but  the  disguise  in  which  the  rankest  tyranny  is  clothed,  and  are  often  made 
iihe  means  of  conquest  and  dominion.  Look  at  the  few  past  years.  It  was  but  the 
other  day,  that  Mehemet  Ali  was  firmly  seated  upon  the  Egyptian  throne,  restor- 
ing the  ancient  arts  of  his  country — building  up  the  commerce — giving  vigor  to  the 
trade — remodelling  the  Government — educating  the  people — erecting  the  manufac- 
tories and  invigorating  the  energies  of  a  people,  whom  all  the  armies  of  Christian 
Europe  could  not  rescue  from  the  power  of  the  infidel.  While  engaged  in  this 
work  of  regeneration,  Englan^j^  Russia,  Austria  and  ¥vm^\'A— jealous  of  Egyptian 
redemption — leagued  themselves  with  the  imperial  Turk,  and,  by  the  combined 
power  of  their  arms,  stripped  him  of  his  sceptre,  and  again  engulphed   the  '*la*n^ 
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of  the  holy  cities"  in  the  darkness  of  infidelity.  A  few  years  ago,  and  Po- 
land was  free  and  happy.  Now,  she  is  parcelled  out  among  the  imperial 
spoilers,  who  plundered  her  of  her  treasure — butchered,  imprisoned,  and  degraded 
her  sons,  and  tore  her  verj^  name  from  the  list  of  nations.  Is  it  from  Govern- 
ments like  these  that  jrentlemen  expect  reciprocity  in  trade  and  commerce?  Why 
did  not  England  and  France  continue  their  free  trade  with  the  Dutch,  when  they 
were  making  their  little  muddy  island — but  little  larger  than  this  district — the  centre 
of  commerce  for  the  world?  Was  it  not  because  they  envied  their  power  and 
wealth,  and  desired  to  possess  it  themselves?  And  when  they  have  induced  us — 
which  may  God  forbid  ! — to  suit  our  legislation  to  their  entreaty,  and  have  made 
our  commerce,  trade,  and  exchanges  pay  tribute  to  them,  we  shall  then  be  left, 
with  our  merchantmen  to  drift  upon  the  ocean,  an  easy  prey  to  their  policy  and 
cupidity. 

But,  Mr.  Ch:4irman,  it  was  my  purpose  to  examine  more  fully  the  history  of  the 
times,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  attempted  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  and  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  Congress,  by  Presi- 
dent Washington,  it  became,  as  ail  parties  saw,  necessary  for  our  Government  to 
establish  for  itself  such  commercial  regulations  and  restrictions  as  were  consistent 
with  its  independence.  Accordingly,  the  subject  was  committed  to  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  result  of  his  investigation 
was  his  celebrated  report  on  commercial  restrictions,  made  in  1793,  in  which  he  has 
laid  the  basement  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  our  commercial  policy 
has  been  erected.      Upon  the  subject  of  free  trade,  he  says  : 

''Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the  United  States  this  system  oi  free  commerce,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  begin  it  with  that  nation  ;  since  it  is  one  by  one  onlv  that  it  can  be  extended 
to  all." 

Here  was  a  sufficient  opening  of  the  doors  for  the  principles  of  concession  and  free 
trade,  ft  was  even  an  advance  towards  those  principles  upon  our  part.  But  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's experience  in  the  management  of  our  diplomatic  affairs,  enabled  him  to  know 
how  this  motive  of  ours  would  be  appreciated  by  England.  He  had  contemplated 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  unrestricted  commerce,  (and  perhaps  he 
may  have  appreciated  the  former  as  fully  as  some  of  its  advocates  here,)  and  in 
view  of  all  these  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  unequivocal  language: 

*'  But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  may  better  find  its  advantage  bt/ 
continuing  its  systtm>  of  prohibitions ,  duties,  and  regulations,  it  behooves  us  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens, their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties,  and  regulations  also.  Free 
commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations ;  nor  are 
they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them." 

It  seems  to  nie,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  here  are  the  practical  duties  of  the  Americati 
legislator  clearly  and  plair^ly  laid  down.  They  were  the  teaching  of  wisdom  in  our 
earliest  history,  and  time  and  experience  have  but  confirmed  and  consecrated  them. 
Who,  amongst  all  the  distinguished  practical  statesmen  of  the  world,  at  any  pe- 
riod in  its  histor}^  except  the  present^  has  insisted  that  free  trade,  free  commerce, 
free  navigation,  should  be  given  for  restrictions  and  vexations?  How  often,  sir,  is 
the  name  and  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson  invoked  by  those  who  are  now  the  advo- 
cates of  this  policy  ;  and  how  signally  has  he  furnished  a  rebuke  to  their  theory  ! 
Was  language  ever  more  distinct,  more  plain,  more  meaning?  It  is  a  volume 
within  itself,  and  contains  truths  to  which  the  world  has  attested  in  all  the  forms  in 
which  attestation  could  be  furnished. 

I  might  follow  this  report  further,  sir,  and  show  you,  that  by  its  very  terms,  it 
<ion{GVi\\)\-dXe^  protection  to  manufactures  '^  but  the  extract  I  have  read  is  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes.  It  presents  the  only  means  of  national  power  and  indepen- 
dence, and  can  never  be  departed  from  as  long  as  these  are  preserved.  Upon  its 
doctrines  Mr.  Madison  predicated  his  celebrated  res^utions  which  he  introduced  into 
che  House  of  Representatives  in  1794,  levying  an  additional  duty  on  all  articles 
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of  which  leather  is  liie  nialerial  of  chief  value ;  on  all  manufactured  iron,  steel,  lin<» 
pewter,  copper,  brass — on  articles  of  which  either  of  these  metals  is  the  material 
of  chief  value  ;  on  all  articles  of  which  cotton  is  the  material  of  chief  value  ;  op 
all  articles  of  which  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value  ;  on  all  cloths  of  which 
hemp  or  flax  is  the  material  of  chief  value  ;  and  on  all  manufactures  of  which  silk 
is  the  material  of  chief  value.  These  resolutions  gave  rise  to  a  tedious  debate,  in 
which  the  two  parties,  then  existing  in  the  country,  ranged  themselves  on  opposite 
sides.  A  very  short  time  before,  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had 
made  his  proposition  for  a  funded  debt,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, says,  that  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Madison  "  was  earnestly  resisted  by  Mr.  Ames 
and  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  ivho  had  been  the  principal  supporters  of  Mr,  Hamilton'^s 
schemes  of  Ji nance. ''^  The  contest,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  between  these 
two  schemes,  and  it  resulted,  after  one  or  two  failures,  in  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Madison's. 

Very  little  of  this  debate  is  now  to  be  found  ;  but  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  lay  my  hands  on  the  speech  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Madison  ;  which  1  found  in  a  musty  vohime  bound  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  Library.  The  most  remarkable  fact  which  has  struck  my 
mind  in  the  perusal  of  these  speeches  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Smith,  and 
which  were  so  successfully  and  triumphantly  exploded  by  the  powerful  arguments 
of  Mr.  Madison,  are  the  very  doctrines  of  the  present  anti-tariff  party  in  this 
House  I  Why,  sir,  my  friend  from  Georgia,  in  his  report  from  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  has  fallen  into  the  very  notions  then  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Smith,  and  fully  exposed  by  Mr.  Madison.  A  few  extracts  from  this  speech 
of  Mr.  Smith  will  serve  my  present  purpose.     He  said  : 

**The  princfple  I  allncled  to  is  this,  that  it  is  wholly  immaterial  to  us  what  internal  duty  is 
)aid  upon  any  commodity  of  ours  by  a  foreign  nation,  w))en  ttiat  nation  does  not  itself  raise  or 
make  the  article,  or  some  other  which  is  a  substitute  for  it,  provided  the  duty  be  not  so  high 
as  to  render  the  Hrticle  too  dear  for  consumption,  and  an  equal  duty  be  laid  on  the  ar'icle 
irom  other  foriep^n  countries.  The  renson  of  it  is  this,  ttiat  tlie  consumer  in  such  case,  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  fi»ieign  counhy,  pays  the  duty." 

*«Tohacc'',"  says  he,  **  is  an  article,  in  reference  either  to  France  or  to  Great  Britain,  to 
which  the  ob«^erva'ion  is  peculiarly  applicable  :  neither  of  those  countries  raise  it  themselves  ; 
it  is  one  of  those  objec's  of  fancy  and  caprice,  in  respect  to  which  a  duty  moht  certainly  fall« 
on  the  consumer.  The  duties,  therefore,  upon  it  in  G;  eat  Britain,  can  be  no  concern  of 
ours. 

Again,  he  says  : 

**How  does  it  happen,  that  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  so  inconsiderable?  Evi- 
dently from  two  causes  : 

**  First.  Because  Great  Britain,  aggregately  considered,  is  unquestionably  the  first  manufaictur- 
jng  country  in  the  world,  and  can  supply  us  with  the  greatest  number  of  articles  we  want,  on  the 
best  ferrfis. 

** Secondly.  Because  her  merchants  have  large  capitals,  and  can  afford  to  giv^  us  extensive 
credit.     Our  merchants,  in  general,  have  small  capitals  and  want  credit. 

"  Both  the  one  and  the  other  circumstance  make  it  the  interest  of  this  country  to  deal  with  thai 
to  the  extent  we  do.  .       ^ 

•*  //  is  manifestly  our  interest,  to  be  supplied  with  the  manufactures  we  want,  of  the  heft 
quality,  and  on  the  best  terms,  and  to  take  them  from  that  country  which  is  most  able  to  fur- 
nish thtmP 

And  at  another  part  of  his  speech,  he  says: 

**  To  lessen  the  importation  of  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  jyroAi6i7/o?25,  or  to  duties,  so  much  higher  than  those  paid  by  other 
countries  on  the  like  articles,  as  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  they  labor  under,  in  the  com- 
petition for  our  market.  Either  method  will  operate  as  a  bounty  upon  the  commodities  of  certain 
foreign  nations,  to  the  prejudice  oi  others,  which  bounty  will  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  our 
citizens. ^^  # 

After  insisting  that  the  result  of  prohibition  would  be  to  compel  our  citizens  lo 
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^^pay  dearer  for  their  supply,"  and  that  they  would  "  sustain  a  positive  expense,  to 
support,  not  their  own  industry  and  manufactures,  but  those  of  other  countries/* 
he  continues : 

**The  same  effect  would  happen  in  the  case  of  addition ai  duties ;  they  would  either  exc/t^e 
the  articles  of  the  countries  upon  which  they  were  laid,  and  operate  as  a  prohihition,  or,  if  they 
did  not,  they  would  tend  to  raise  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  the  same  kind,  from  whatever  country 
brought;  those  who  import  the  highly  dutied  ariicles  would  endeavor  to  incorporate  the  duty  with 
the  price,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  do  otherwise.  The  importers  from  the  other  countries 
would  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  increa&e  their  profit,  and  would  add  proportionably 
lo  the /^nVc  of  Mar  commodities," 

Again,  he  says : 

*' A  nation  enjoying  a  thriving  agriculture  and  the  benefits  of  a.  free  exchnnge  of  commodities 
may  be  prosperous  without  navigation.  But  navigation  will  7iot  equally  constitute  prosperity 
without  a  thriving  agriculture  and  the  benefit  of  a  free  exchange  ^f  commodities.^* 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  whole  anti-tariff  doctrine  of  the  present  day, 
comprised  in  a  nut  shell.  It  is  most  singular,  after  it  should  have  remained  so  long 
buried  in  the  records  of  the  past,  exploded  and  forgotten,  that  it  should  be  now 
resuscitated  and  promulgated  throughout  this  country,  by  the  very  men  who  de- 
nounce its  original  advocates  as  enemies  of  ihtir  country — as  the  dupes  and  tools 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  1  will  not  detain  the  committee  by  reading  from  the 
s[»eech  (if  Mr.  Madison,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  which  he  overthrows^ 
thoroughly  and  completely,  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  It  is  found  published  in  the 
Colonial  report  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  CusnrNG,)  where  it  was 
placed  at  my  request,  that  it  might  go  before  the  country,  as  one  of  the  precious 
jewels  of  the  past,  whose  brightness  would  again  dispel  the  darkness  of  a  false  and 
most  mischievous  theory. 

There  is,  however,  a  historical  fact  connected  with  this  debate,  which  I  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  those  gentlemen  here,  who  are  ever  ready  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  authority  of  the  naime  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  debate  took 
place  in  January,  1794.  In  April  Mr.  Madison  forwarded  a  copy  of  his  own  and  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Smith,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  very  shortly  after  his  report,  and  was  then  in  retiracy,  at  Monticello. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1794,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  liim  as  follows: 

**I  have  been  particularly  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  the  papers  containing  yours  and  Smith's 
discussion  of  your  regulating  propositions.  These  debates  had  not  been  seen  here  but  in  a  very 
short  and  mutilated  form.  I  am  at  no  loss  to  ascribe  Smith''s  speech  to  its  true  father.  Every^ 
tittle  of  it  is  Hamilton's,  except  the  introduction.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  there  which  £ 
have  not  heard  from  him  in  our  various  private  though  official  discussions.  The  very  turn  of  the 
arguments  is  the  same;  and  others  will  see  as  well  as  myself  that  the  style  is  Hamilton's.  The 
SOPHISTRY  is  toofinCy  too  inge7iiouSy  even  to  have  been  comprehended  by  Smith,  much  less  de- 
vised by  him.  His  reply  shows  he  did  not  understand  his  first  speech,  as  its  general  inferiority 
proves  its  legitimacy,  as  evidently  as  it  does  the  bastardy  of  the  original.  You  know  we  under- 
stood that  Hamilton  had  prepared  a  counter  report^  and  that  some  of  his  humble  servants  in  the 
Senate  were  to  move  a  reference  to  him  in  order  to  produce  it.  But  I  suppose  they  thought  it 
would  have  a  better  effect  if  fired  off  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  find  the  report,  how- 
ever, so  fully  justified,  that  the  anxieties  with  which  I  left  it  are  perfectly  quieted.  In  this  quar- 
ter ALL  espouse  your  propositions  with  ardor ,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice." 

Will  gentlemen  tell  me  what  Mr.  Jefferson  means,  when  he  calls  the  doctrines 
promulgated  in  1794  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  now  by  themselves,  the  doctrines  of 
Hamilton  ?  Are  they  of  that  school  which  they  have  so  lustily  condemned  1  It  s 
most  und^'niable,  sir,  that  they  are  now  advocating  the  British  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, just  as  was  charged  upon  Hamilton  and  his  friends.  Why,  therefore,  do  they 
escape  their  own  denunciations'?  It  is  a  chalice  which  they  have  commended  to 
their  own  lips.  If  it  be  poisonous,  and  they  be  compelled  io  drain  it  to  the  dregs, 
they  should  not  grumble.  The  question  submitted  to  the  country  in  1794  was, 
whether  we  should  have  a  free  and  unrestricted  9bmmerce^  relying  for  means  to 
meet  the  liabilities  of  the  Government  and  pay  off  the  public  debt  upon  the  fund- 
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ing  Si/stem  of  Hamilton^  and  upon  an  excise  tax  upon  di$tilhd  spirits ^  or  whether 
we  should  raise  a  revenue  by  impost  duties,  and  protect|our  shipping  interest  by 
an  increase  of  duties  on  foreign  tonnage.  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  JtJ-fTerson  were 
the  advocates  of  the  latter,  and  I  have  shown  you  tliat  Mr.  Jefferson  has  declared 
Hamilton  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  the  former  party.  The  issues  are  the  same 
now,  in  effect.  We  propose  you  the  same  sort  of  tariff  that  was  then  established, 
and  gentlemen  desire  to  reject  it,  and  drive  us  inevitably  to  a  system  of  direct 
taxes.  It  is  due  to  tlie  great  interests  involved,  that  the  country  should  think  well 
of  these  things. 

But  there  is  another  fact  exhibited  by  this  debate,  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Not  once,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  although  the  best  talent  of  the  coun- 
try was  enlisted  in  it,  is  it  suggested  that  the  Constitution  had  given  to  Congress 
no  power  to  protect  the  domestic  industry  oj  the  country!  And  is  it  not  singular 
that  it  is  not  mentioned,  if  the  power  were  not  intended  to  be  delegated?  Cer- 
tainly, there  was  no  lack  of  talent  in  that  Congress,  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  Constitution.  But  this  objection,  though  it  is  lieard  here  now  almost  every 
day^  was  never  discovered  until  after  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  1  think  not  until  the 
discussions  which  took  place  upon  the  tariff' of  1824,  when  it  was  announced,  for 
the  first  time,  by  a  distinguished  Virginian.  And  it  has  now  become  a  common 
objection,  especially  with  one  or  two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  supported  and 
voted  for  the  tariff  of  1816.  When,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  an  after-thought,  hit 
upon  for  the  mere  purpose  of  argumentation,  gentlemen  who  use  it  will  not  consider 
me  as  uncourleous  in  not  consuming  the  time  of  the  committee  by  replying  to  it. 
Certainly,  no  such  idea  occurred  to  any  of  the  "  conscript  fathers*'  of  the  republic. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  our  commercial  embarrassment  during  the  year  1794, 
that  General  Washington  deemed  it  essential  to  the  public  interests  to  send  a 
special  ambassador  to  England.  He  selected  Mr.  Jay,  who  concluded  the  treaty 
which  is  so  well  remembered  In  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  parties.  This 
treaty  contained  very  important  concessions  from  Great  Britain,  and  granted  to  the 
United  States  a  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duties 
that  were  charged  on  British  vessels  and  cargoes — a  njost  important  innovation 
upon  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain.  There  was,  says  Mr.  Jay's  biographer, 
secured  by  it  ^^  reciprocal  and  perfect  liberty  of  commerce,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  dominions  in  Europe."  And  Mr.  Jefferson's  biographer,  to 
whom  I  have  already  alluded,  says,  that,  by  it,  '*  for  tlie  regulation  of  their  com- 
mercial intercourse,  the  parties  agreed  to  permit  a  free  trade  and  intercourse  to 
their  citizens  and  subjects  respectively,  on  either  side  of  their  common  boundary, 
(the  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  excepted,")  &c-  Here,  by  the  terms 
of  this  treaty,  we  came  as  near  to  the  principles  oi  free  trade  and  reciprocal  com- 
merce  as  ever,  at  any  time,  before  or  after.  But  how  was  it  received  ?  Why,  sir, 
the  entire  nation  was  convulsed  with  excitement:  democratic  societies,  in  imita- 
tion of  French  Jacobinical  clubs,  sprung  up  over  the  whole  country,  and  de- 
nounced, not  only  Mr.  Jay  for  making  the  treaty,  but  General  Washmgton  for  ap- 
proving and  ratifying  it.  It  was  charged  that  the  advocates  of  it  were  disposed  to 
favor  England  at  the  expense  of  France, — *'  our  national  ally," — and  that  it  bar- 
tered away  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  country.  It  was  insisted  that  *' wo  treaty 
ought  to  be  made  with  Great  Britain,  for  she  is  famed  for  perfidy  and  double  deal- 
ing ;"  and  all  the  instruments  of  the  most  angry  party  warfare  were  put  into  requi- 
sition in  carrying  on  the  contest. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1795,  President  Washington  signed  this  treaty,  and  on 
the  21st  of  September  following,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  spoke 
of  it  thus: 

*<  A  bolder  party  strok*  was  n^er  struck;  for  it  certainly  is  an  attempt  of  a  party,  who  fiud 
they  have  lost  their  majority  in  oflb  branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  a  law,  by  the  aid  of  the 
other  branch  and  of  the  Executive,  under  color  of  a  treaty,  which  shall  bind  up  the  hands  of  the 
adverse  branch  from  ever  restraining  the  commerce  of  their  patron  nation/* 
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Now,  the  question  of  commercial  reciprocity  was,  by  no  means,  the  only  ques- 
tjon  involved  m  the  ralifjcaiion  ol*  tiiis  treaty.  There  were  others  of  cieep  and 
earnest  controversy.  But  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
letter,  which  I  have  read,  that  he  looked  to  this  question,  and  that,  in  leading  the 
opposition  to  this  treaty,  he  protested  agninst  the  doctrine  o^  free  trade,  in  the 
most  positive  complaint  that  the  power  of  ^'restraining  the  commerce'*'*  of  Great 
Britain,  the  ^^  patron  nation''^  of  the  treaty  party,  had  been  taken  from  the  popular 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature.  And  why  does  he  refer  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  having  this  power  ?  It  is  very  njanifest  that  he  looked  to  the  augment- 
ation of  duties  upon  imports— this  House,  under  the  Constitution,  being  required 
\o  originate  all  revenue  bills.     . 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  singular  in  his  condemnation  of  this  treaty.  There 
was  great  excitement  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
io  Virginia,  the  following  notice  was  published  in  one  of  the  papers  of  tliat  State: 

**  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that,  in  case  the  treaty  entered  into  by  that  d d  aich-traitor,  J — n 

Jay,  with  the  British  tyrant  should  be  ratified,  a  petition  will  be  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  at  their  next  session,  praying  that  the  said  State  may  recede  from  the  Union, 
arid  be  under  the  government  of  one  hundred  thousand  free  and  independent  Virginians." 

A  society  in  South  Carolina  pledged  itself  to  "  promote  every  constitutional 
mode  to  bring  John  Jay  to  trial  and  to  justice,"  that  his  fate  may  be  a  **  warn- 
itog  to  TRAiTOUS  hereafter  how  they  sport  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  their 
fellow  citizens."  It  declared  *'  he  was  instructed,  or  he  was  not :  if  he  was,  we 
will  drop  the  curtain  ;  if  not,  and  he  acted  of  and  from  himself,  we  shall  lament 
ihe  want  of  a  guillotine!"  And  every  other  man  in  the  country  who  sustained 
this  treaty,  even  President  Washington,  was  doomed  to  similar  abuse.  And  yet 
ihese  withering  denunciations  were  made  by  those  who  were  in  favor  o^  ^^  restrain- 
tng  the  commerce'*'*  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  whom  gentlemen  here,  who  are  now 
denouncing  us  for  attempting  this  same  restraint^  profess  to  be  attached  in  principle 
aod  feeling.  Whether  they  can  make  out  a  case,  which  will  justify  the  great  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion  in  awarding  them  the  title  to  all  the  honors  and  patriotism 
of  that  party,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mv,  Chairman,  these  historical  facts  prove,  beyond  controversy,  not  only  thai  we 
have  niade  all  reasonable  efforts  to  establish  the  freedom  of  commerce,  but  that  the 
protective  policy  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  course  of  other  nations.  Once 
adopted,  we  could  not  depart  from  it  without  a  sacrifice  of  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant interests,  and  we  have,  consequently,  persisted  in  it  from  the  early  period 
10  which  I  have  referred  until  the  present  time.  All  our  Presidents  have  given  it 
their  support ;  and  in  the  late  contests  which  have  arisen  in  regard  to  it,  especially 
since  1816,  its  support  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  either  party.  It  is  very 
well  recollected,  sir,  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  forced  upon  the  North  by  Southern 
voles,  and  that  many  of  the  most  pronunent  men,  who  are  now  the  advocates  of 
ihe  anti-protective  policy,  voted  for  both  those  of  1824  and  1828.  For  the  former 
of  these  Gen-  Jackson  and  Mr,  Van  Buren  both  voted.  And  yet  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  A.  V.  Brown)  told  us  the  other  day  that  all  these  bills 
were  tor  protection  without  regard  to  revenue.  How  will  that  gentleman,  and  those 
who  act  with  him  on  this  floor,  reconcile  their  present  harmony  of  opinion  with 
these  distinguished  statesmen,  with  their  votes  on  this  important  subject  ?  And 
bow  can  they,  more  especially,  content  themselves  with  declaring  the  policy  of 
protection  so  repulsive  to  all  that  is  fair  and  honest  in  legislation,  when  they  recol- 
lect that  its  most  prominent  advocates  are  now  the  head  and  front  of  the  party  to 
whicb  they  belong?  Were  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  enemies  of 
American  labor  in  1824,  and  willing  to  make  exactions  from  the  poor  that  the  rich 
might  become  richer'?  Did  they  make  war  upon  the  Constitution  by  a  violation 
of  what  their  friends  here  now  call  its  plain  import  and  meaning?  Gentlemen 
should  consider  of  these  things,  before  they  become  encompassed  by  the  web  which 
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their  own  friends  have  woven.  T  would  advise  them  tliat  they  practise  more  cau- 
^tion  in  their  declamation,  for  it  may  fall  upon  their  own  political  "  kith  and  kin/* 
Bui  I  have  a  few  scraps  from  the  history  of  the  high  tariff  of  1828,  which  may  be 
useful  in  understanding  the  true  nature  of  this  question,  and  which,  I  think,  are 
entitled  to  special  notice. 

On  May  6,  1828,  when  the  high  tariff  bill  of  that  year  was  under  consideration, 
a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Kane,  of  Illinois,  to  '*  lay  a  duty  on  lead  in  pigs,  bars, 
or  sheets,  three  cents  per  pound  ;  on  leaden  shot,  four  cents  per  pound  ;  on  litharge 
and  lead,  manufactured  into  pipes,  five  cents  per  pound." 

This  motion  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Benton,  who  said  that  "  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  in  1824,  when  the  (then)  existing  tariff  was  enacted,  and  was  in  favor 
-of  a  higher  duty  upon  lead  and  its  manufactures  at  that  time,  but  was  prevented 
from  making  any  motion  to  that  effect,  by  the  admonition,  often  repeated,  that  the 
whole  bill  might  be  lost  if  alterations  were  attempted." 

He  supported  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  lead  regions 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  said  that  he  "  considered  lead  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
domestic  production,  on  which  the  system  of  protecting  duties  might  legitimately 
he  carried  to  the  prohibitory /?om^  against  its  foreign  rivals 

On  the  9th  of  May,  CoL  Richard  31,  Johnson  said  : 

"The  State  of  Kentuck}''  has  been  much  agitated,  but  not  much  divided  upon  the  *  American 
system.'     It  is  with  us  a  favorite  sydera.''^ 

Again  : 

**  Why  shall  we  of  the  interior  be  left  alone  to  grapple  vj'iih.  foreign  competition  in  all  the  pro- 
duction of  our  farmers  and  manufacturers,  who  constitute  the  body  and  soul  of  our  population^ 
while  the  wool  ens  and  cottons  of  the  East  are  effectually  protected,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  at  the 
-expense  of  the  West  1" 

Again  : 

**  I  have  always  been  one  among  the  Western  members  to  elevate  New  England  above  foreign 
competition  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  woollens,  and  cottons.  la 
this  I  have  obeyed  the  will  of  my  constituents/* 

Again  : 

*'lf  gentlemen  will  do  me  the  favor  to  examine  the  journal  of  1824,  when  the  former  tariff  bill 
was  pending,  they  will  find  my  name  among  the  supporters  of  the  measures  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  cottons  and  woollens.''^ 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Benton  moved  "  to  impose  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pounds 
on  imported  indigo,  with  a  progressive  increase  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound 
per  annum,  until  the  whole  duty  amounted  to  $1  per  pound." 

In  sustaining  this  motion,  he  "stated  his  object  to  be  two-fold  in  proposing  this 
duty:  first,  to  place  the  American  system  beyond  the  reach  of  its  enemies,  by 
procuring  a  home  supply  of  an  article  indispensable  to  its  existence  ;  and,  next,  to 
benefit  the  South,  by  reviving  the  cultivation  of  one  of  its  ancient  and  valuable 
staples." 

On  the  13th  May,  1828,  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  and  it  was  voted  for  by  Messrs,  Benton,  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Vati  Bur  en. 

While  the  tariff  bill  of  1828  was  under  discussion  in  the  House,  and  on  the  31st 
December,  1827,  3Ir,  Buchanan  said : 

*«  For  my  own  part,  Iain  a  sincere  friend  of  the  tariff,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollens  requires  additional  protection.  The  great  question  is,  in  what  degree?  We 
must  know  the  extent  of  the  evil  before  we  can  proportion  the  remedy  to  it.  Upon  this  subject, 
ray  principles  have  never  changed.  I  have  ever  been  in  favor  of  affording  such  protection  to 
our  domestic  manufactures  as  will  enable  them  to  enter  into  fair  and  successful  competition  with 
foreign  7na7iufactures  in  our  domestic  market. 

On  the  28ih  March,  he  said : 

**If  you  wis^h  to  adopt  a  prohibitory  system,  you  have  not  selected  the  proper  course.  You 
should  follow  the  example  of  Napoleon.     You  should  pass  a  direct  prohibition,  and  confiscate  and 
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burn  all  foreign  woollens  which  you  can  find  in  the  country.  This  is  the  only  mocle  by  which 
you  can  carry  prohibitory  laws  into  effect.  As  long  as  you  permit  goods  to  enter  the  country  at 
all,  the  higher  your  duties,  the  greater  the  temptation  to  evade  them.  Let  us,  then,  tread  in  the 
plain  path  of  our  predecessors.  The  duty  is  now  33  J  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Let  us  raise  it  so 
Tnucfi  as  to  afford  a  fair  protkction  to  the  woollen  manufacturers.  The  people  will  then  un- 
derstand what  we  are  doing.      This  has  ever  been  my  opinion.''^ 

This  bill  passed  the  House  on  the  22d  April,  1828,  and  was  voted  for  by  Mr. 
JBuchanan  and  Mr,  Wright, 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  fact  before  us,  of  the  high  pkotective  ^tzri^of  1828 
being  sustained  by  Benton^  Johrison,  Van  Buren,  Buchanan^  and  Wright^  and 
that,  too,  in  despite  of  the  bold  denunciations  of  it  by  Hai/ne,  King,  Tazeive/l^ 
White,  and  Woodbury,  m  the  Senate,  and  of  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Hamilton,  Ran- 
dolph,  and  others  in  the  House. 

Now,  how  do  the  present  bills  compare  with  that  of  1828?  Nobody  contends 
that  either  of  them  affords  as  mwch  protection ;  and  yet,  they  are  denounced  by  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  these  very  gentlemen.  It  may,  indeed,  be  well  said,  that, 
in  politics,  "  consistency  is  a  jewel." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  inconsistency  into  which  these  gentlemen  have  fallen. 
When  they  were  carrying  on  the  contest  for  the  presidency  of  1828,  and  denounc- 
ing the  administration  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams,) 
they  were  not  then  so  inimical  to  a  protective  tariff.  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  all 
events,  this  question  entered  directly  into  the  contest,  and  so  little  diversity  of  sen- 
timent did  there  exist  in  that  State  on  the  subject,  that,  when  the  opponents  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  intimated  that  his  opinions  might  have  undergone  a  change  since  he 
voted  for  the  tariff  of  1824,  it  was  stoutly  denied  by  his  friends.  The  result  was^ 
that  the  Senate  of  the  State  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject,, 
hy  the  Governor,  to  which  he  returned  the  following  reply. 

**  Hermitage,  February  'ZS,  1828. 

**  Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excellency's  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  enclosing 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  Indiana,  adopted,  as  it  appears,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  my 
opinions  on  certain  political  topics.  The  respect  which  I  entertain  for  the  Executive  and  Senate 
of  your  State  excludes  from  my  mind  the  idea  that  an  unfriendly  disposition  dictated  the  inter- 
rogatories which  are  proposed.  But  I  will  confess  my  regret  at  being  forced  by  this  sentiment  to 
depart,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  that  determination  on  which  I  have  always  acted.  Not,  sir, 
that  I  would  wish  to  conceal  my  opinions  from  the  people  upon  any  political  or  national  subjects ; 
hut,  as  they  were,  in  various  ways,  promulgated  in  1824,  I  am  apprehensive  that  my  appearance 
before  the  public,  at  this  time,  may  be  attributed,  as  has  already  been  the  case,  to  improper  motives. 
"With  these  remarks,  I  pray  you,  sir,  respectfully,  to  state  to  the  Senate  of  Indiana  that  my 
opinions  at  present  are  precisely  what  they  were  in  1823  and  1824,  when  they  were  communi- 
cated, by  letter^  to  Doctor  Colman,  of  North  Carolina,  and  when  I  voted  for  the  present  tariff 
and  appropriations  for  internal  improvements.  As  that  letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  the 
divisions  of  sentiment,  on  this  subject,  were  as  strongly  marked  as  they  now  are,  in  relation  both 
to  the  expediency  and  constitutionality  of  the  system,  it  is  enclosed  herein ;  and  I  beg  the  favor 
of  your  excellency  to  consider  it  a  part  of  this  communication.  The  occasion,  out  of  which  it 
arose,  was  embraced  with  a  hope  of  preventing  any  doubt,  misconstruction,  or  necessity  for  further 
inquiry  respecting  my  opinion  on  the  subjects  to  which  you  refer  ;  particularly  in  those  States 
which  you  have  designated  as  cherishing  a  policy  at  variance  with  your  own.  To  preserve  our 
invaluable  Constitution,  and  be  prepared  to  repel  the  invasions  of  a  foreign  foe,  by  the  practice  of 
economy,  and  the  cultivation,  within  ourselves,  of  the  means  of  national  defence  and  indepen- 
dence, should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  the  leading  objects  of  any  system  which  aspires  to  the  name  of 
♦American,'  and  of  every  prudent  administration  of  our  Government. 

**  I  trust,  sir,  that  these  general  views,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  letter  enclosed  and  the  votes 
referred  to,  will  be  received  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  inquiries  suggested  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  Senate.  I  will  further  observe  to  your  excellency,  that  my  views  of  constitutional  power  and 
American  policy  were  imbibed,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  times  and  from  the  sages  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  that  my  experience  has  not  disposed  me  to  forget  their  lessons ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I 
will  repeat  that  my  opinions  remain  as  they  existed  in  1823  and  1824,  uninjiuenced  hy  the  hopes 
of  personal  aggrandizement,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  never  deprive  me  of  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  having  always  been  a  sincere  and  consistent  republican. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  ANDREW  JACKSON. 
**His  Excellency  James  B.  Rat,  Governor  of  Indiana.'''' 
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From  the  letter  of  Dr.  Colman,  referred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  foregoing  com- 
munication, the  following  is  an  extract : 

**  Washington  City,  ji;?n7  26,  1824. 

**  Heaven  smiled  upon  and  gave  us  liberty  and  independence.  That  same  Providence  ha 
blessed  us  with  the  means  of  national  independence  and  national  defence.  If  we  omit  or  refuse  to 
nse  the  gifts  which  have  been  extended  to  us,  we  deserve  not  the  continuation  of  His  blessing.  He 
has  filled  our  mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals — with  lead,  iron,  and  copper — and  given 
us  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and  wool.  These  being  the  great  materials  of  our 
national  defence,  they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair  protection,  that  our 
manufacturers  and  laboiers  may  he  placed  in  a  fair  competition  with  those  of  Europe,  and  that  we 
may  have  within  our  country  a  supply  of  those  leading  and  important  articles  so  essential  in  war. 

«'  I  will  ask,  what  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agriculturist]     Where  has  the  American  farmer  a 
market  for  his  surplus  produce  1     Except  for  cotton,  he  has  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home  market. 
Does  not  this  clearly  prove,  when  there  is  no  rriarket  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  is  too  much  labor 
employed  in  agriculture?     Common  sense  at  once  points  out  the  remedy.     Take  from  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  six  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  and  you  will  at  once  give 
a  market  for  more  breadstuffs  than  ail  Europe  now  furnishes  us.     In  short,  sir,  we  have  been  too 
long  subject  to  the  policy  of  British  merchants.     It  is  time  we  should  become  a  little  more  Amer- 
icanized, and,  instead  of  feeding  paupers  and  laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own ;  or  else,  in  a 
short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  all  be  rendered  paupers  ourselves.     It  is, 
therefore,  my  opinion  that  a  careful  and  judicious  tariif  is  much  wanted  to  pay  our  national  debt, 
and  to  afford  us  the  means  of  that  defence  within  ourselves  on  which  the  safety  of  our  country  and 
liberty  depends;  and  last,  though  not  least,  give  a  proper  distribution  to  our  labor,  which  must, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  happiness,  independence,  and  wealth  of  the  community. 
**  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  ANDREW  JACKSON.'" 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  quarrel  with  or  condemn  General  Jackson  or  his 
friends  for  a  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  no  evidence  of  dishonesty,  in  my 
conception,  to  surrender  an  erroneous  impression.  It  is  a  right  which  I  shall  always 
claim  for  myself.  But  I  submit  it  to  themselves  and  the  country  to  say,  whether  it 
is  the  part  of  candor  and  magnanimity  in  ihem  to  denounce,  with  terms  of  the  bit- 
terest reproach,  all  those  who  now  entertain  the  notions  to  which  they  were  so  de- 
votedly attached  1  Will  they  not  give  us  the  same  credit  for  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  honesty  of  motive  that  they  claimed  for  themselves  when  they  entertained  the 
same  opinions  ?  They  aided  in  establishing  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  the  country  de- 
rived great  good  from  it.  That  tariff  has  been  so  far  destroyed  as  to  produce  ca- 
lamity and  distress  all  over  the  country,  and  we  now  propose  only  a  partial  restor- 
ation of  its  principles,  that  the  same  results  may  follow.  And  hpw  are  we  met? 
By  reproaches,  calumny,  and  all  sorts  of  vituperation.  To  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion, therefore,  we  must  submit  the  matter,  with  the  assurance  that  public  scrutiny 
will  spy  out  and  detect  the  motives  of  ourselves  and  those  who  denounce  us. 

And  it  was  not  only  by  the  tariffs  of  1816,  1824,  and  1828,  that  these  leading 
democrats  committed  themselves  to  the  protective  principle.  The  act  of  1832 
fully  recognises  it,  and  yet  this  act  was  passed  by  a  democratic  Congress,  in  view  of 
the  fact  communicated  to  them  in  the  message  of  the  President,  that,  on  the  1st 
January,  1833,  the  public  debt  would  be  reduced  to  within  a  fraction  of  $7,000,000, 
not  one- half  of  ivhat  it  now  is.  Why  was  that  act  passed?  Is  there  not  now  a 
much  greater  necessity  for  both  protection  and  revenue?  It  was  this  act  of  1832 
which  immediately  drove  South  Carolina  to  propose  a  recession  from  the  Union, 
and  which  was  denounced  by  her  convention  as  **  confessedly  and  avowedly  "  pro- 
tective ;  and  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  she  is  now  hugging  to  her  bosom,  with  mater- 
nal fondness,  the  very  men  who  drove  her  almost  to  mad  rebellion.  But  who  passed 
\h\^ protective  act  of  1832?  Among  those  who  voted  for  it,  you  find  the  names  of 
Benton^  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  iMarcy^  of  New  York,  Hendricks  and  Tipton^ 
of  In^diana,  and  several  others  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  Senate  ;  Clay,  of  Al- 
abama, Colonel  R.  3L  Johnson,  Muhlenhurg,  of  Pennsylvania,  Cave  Johnson 
and  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  of  this  House.  Now,  I  submit  it 
to  the  country,  if  it  is  not  most  strange  that  these  gentlemen  should  have  hecorae 
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SO  suddenly  averse  to  the  doctrine  of  protection^  when  so  few  years  ago  they  saw 
no  terrors  in  it?  It  is  the  same  thing  now  that  it  was  then,  and  they  are  now  act- 
ing under  the  same  form  of  Government.  Tlie  doctrines  of  the  Constitution  could 
not  have  been  one  thing  then  and  another  now.  T1iat  instrument  is  unchangeable.  It 
cannot  be  put  by  and  resumed  again  at  pleasure,  for  the  convenience  of  party  or 
faction.  It  is  the  same  ''  to-day,  yesterday,  and  forever,"  until  the  sovereign  power 
which  created  it  shall  alter  or  modify  its  provisions. 

I  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  gentlemen  who  supported  this  bill  of  1832, 
-cannot  now  escape  the  consequences  of  that  vote,  by  insisting  that  it  was  a  bill  for 
revenue  alone.  It  is  true,  it  did  look  to  revenue,  but  it  was  very  far  from  being 
reduced  to  what  they  call  the  revenue  standard,  having  produced  a  larger  amount 
than  is  proposed  to  be  raised  by  either  of  the  bills  on  your  table.  But  it  looked 
to  protection^  too,  containing  its  "  distinctive  "  feature.  It  was  approved  on  the 
14th  of  July,  by  General  Jackson,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  the  first  conven- 
tion of  South  Carolina  met  at  Columbia,  to  nullify  it.  Would  they  have  so  met  if 
it  had  not  been  protective  ?  And  yet  those  who  passed  the  bill^  and  those  who  met 
to  nullify  it,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  democratic  party  !  There  never  was 
a  truer  saying,  than  that  politics  make  strange  bed-fellows  ! 

But  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  A.  V.  Brow^n)  said,  that  Mr.  Clay  saw 
the  protective  policy  sinking  under  the  deadly  blows  which  Gen.  Jackson  was  giving 
it  in  his  messages,  and  under  the  opposition  which  it  received  from  South  Carolina, 
and  that,  thus  encompassed,  he  surrendered  the  protective  principle  in  the  act  of 
1833,  and  reduced  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  standard.  1  do  not  agree  with  that  gen- 
tleman, sir,  in  a  single  one  of  these  historical  facts.  So  far  from  g:iving  the  tariff  a 
deadly  blow  in  his  messages,  to  induce  the  compromise  of  1833,  Gen.  Jackson,  in 
his  message  of  1832,  the  one  which  immediately  preceded  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise act,  after  recommending  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  expenditure  to  the 
revenue,  said  :  "  In  effecting  this  adjustment,  it  is  due,  in  justice  to  the  interests  of 
the  different  States,  and  even  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself,  that  xhe  pro^ 
tection  afforded  by  existing  laws  to  any  branches  of  the  national  industry  should 
not  exceed  what  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations^ 
and  to  secure  a  supply  of  those  articles  of  manufacture  essential  to  the  national  in- 
dependence and  safety  in  time  of  war." 

Why,  sir,  who  asks  you  now  to  do  more  than  this?  It  is  the  very  measure  of 
protection  meted  out  by  the  bills  of  1816,  1824,  1828,  and  1832;  and  I  propose  to 
show  you,  before  I  am  done,  that  it  is  also  a  "  distinctive  feature,"  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  calls  it,  in  the  compromise  act  of  1833.  Is  it  not  passing 
strange  that  this  gentleman,  with  all  his  acknowledged  ingenuity,  should  have  com- 
bined the  opinions  of  Gen.  Jackson  with  those  of  South  Carolina,  in  opposition  to 
the  protective  policy  ]  He  certainly  has  not  forgotten  the  celebrated  proclamation 
against  that  State,  which  was  full  of  the  very  doctrines  which  he  and  his  friends 
here  are  continually  denouncing.  Is  it  kind,  is  it  generous  in  them,  thus  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  this,  the  proudest  among  all  the  political  acts  of  the  *'  Old  Hero's"  life, 
and  leave  him  nothing  to  soothe  his  declining  years  but  that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  strife  of  party  1  Even  I,  sir,  would  leave  him  to  his  repose,  to  enjoy,  in  peace 
and  quiet,  all  that  the  past  affords  him  ;  and  especially  would  I  not  obliterate  a 
word  of  those  truths  which  dispelled  the  cloud  of  civil  strife,  and  drew  more  tightly 
the  chords  by  which  this  Union  is  held  together. 

But  did  Mr.  Clay  surrender  the  protective  principle  in  the  act  of  1833  1  When 
he  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  bill  into  the  Senate  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  who  declared  that  "  in  this  bill  there  was  nothing  but  protection  from 
beginning  to  end.'''*  Mr.  Clay  called  it  "  a  lill  for  the  reduction  of  protection  ;^^ 
and  when  a  question  of  order  was  raised,  upon  the  ground  that  a  revenue  bill 
could  not  originate  in  the  Senate,  he  said  "  the  main  object  in  the  bill  was  not 
i  revenue,  but  protection.^'  And  at  another  time,  during  the  discussion  of  it,  he  de- 
^    lared  that  '*  he  would  avow  that  he  had  other  objects  which  he  regarded  as  no  less 
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important  than  conciliation  and  reduction.  These  were  the  stability  and  effectual 
protection  to  manufactures,'^'*  And  this  was  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  object 
of  the  bill  ;  for  Mr.  Clay  said,  at  another  time,  that  ^^his  purpose  was  protection^ 
and  protection  alone,^^  Yet  it  was  voted  for  in  the  Senate  by  3Ir,  Calhoun^  3fr» 
Forsyth^  Mr,  Grundy,  Mr.  Hill^  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr,  King,  of  Alabama,  and 
Mr,  Wright^  of  New  York,  and  opposed  upon  the  ground,  chiefly,  that,  although 
it  was  protective,  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  In  this  House  it  received  the  support 
of  Mr,  Cambreleng^  of  New  York,  3Ir,  Clay^  of  Alabama,  Col.  R,  M,  Johnson^ 
Mr,  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  3Ir,  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr,  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  Mr,  Thomas,  of  Marjland,  and  many  others  of  their  party,  less  distin- 
guished. What  is  there  less  of  virtue  and  constitutional  authority  in  the  doctrine 
of  protection  now  than  then  ? 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  the  dicta  of  those  who  sustained  the  bill  of  1833  that  it  is 
shown  to  be  protective.     The  act  itself  shows  it  to  be  so.     On  the  1st  of  January, 
1834,  it  repealed  one-tenth  of  the  excess  of  duty  above  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
upon  all  articles  made  dutiable  above  that  amount  by  the  tariff  existing  at  the  date 
of  its  passage.     Here  was  a  distinct  retention   of  the  protective   principle  for  all 
practical  purposes.     To  illustrate  this  view  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  itself,  let  us 
take  the  article  of  ready-made  clothing.     At  the  time  of  the  compromise  the  duty 
upon  this  article  was  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     This  being  an  excess  of  thirty  per 
cent,  over  the  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  minimum  of  the  compro- 
mise, one-tenth  of  it  was  taken  off  on   the  1st  of  January,  1834.     This  was  but 
threie  per  cent.,  which,  at  that  time,  left  the  duty  -^X  forty -seven  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
embracing  the  principle  of  '*  distinctive  protection."     So  of  merino  shawls  made 
of  wool,  and  of  all    other  manufactured  articles  of  which  wool    was    a    compo- 
nent part,  a  duty  oi  ffty  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  levied  by  it.    And  this  reduction 
continued  from  time  to  time  thus  :  one-tenth  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  1835,  making 
the  duty  then  44  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  one-tenth  on  the  31st  of  December,  1837, 
leaving  it  then  'dX  forty- one  per  cent.,  which  is  one  per  cent,  more  than  is  levied  on 
these  articles  by  either  of  the  bills  now  before  this  House  !     And  so  it  was,  by  the 
compromise  bill,  with  every  article  that  paid  a  duly  q^  fifty  per  cent.     Now,  if  the 
bill  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways   and   Means   by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fillmore)  contains,  disguised  under  its  most  specious  title,  as 
gentlemen  have  declared,  the  principle  of  protection,  and  that  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Salton- 
STALL,)  be  avowedly  so,  then  gentlemen  will  find  that  the  duty  which  each  of  these 
bills  levies  on  manufactured  wool  and  ready-made  clothing,  is  one  per  cent,less  than 
the  point  of  protection  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  x\\e  first  four  years'*  operation  of 
the  compromise  act.     And  yet  Southern  men  and  leading  Democrats  voted  for  this 
larifl' of  1833,  which  continued  protection  for  four  years  before  it  was  reduced  to 
where  we  now  propose  to  leave  it.    Can  these  consequences  be  escaped  by  talking 
about  compromise?     W^hy,  sir,  if  the  declaration  that  the   Constitution  inhibits  the 
exercise  of  such  power  be  sincere,  it  should  not  have  been  yielded  for  an  instants 
That  instrument  is  too  sacred  to  be  subject  to  even  temporary  violation.    But  gen- 
jtlemen  who  supported  this  bill  cannot  escape  the  consequences.     The}'  are  estop- 
ped by  their  own  act,  from  ever  hereafter  denying  the  constitutionality  or  expedi- 
ency of  protection.     By  this  act,   rather  than   by  loud  professions,  let  them   be 
judged. 

They,  however,  seek  to  escape  these  consequences  by  pretending  to  consider  the 
compromise  act  as  binding  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  it  bad  faith  to  touch  its 
provisions.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  A.  V.  Brown)  says  it  brought 
down  the  duties  to  the  minimum  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  act  of  1841  raised 
those  below  up  to  that  rate,  and  it  would  now  be  an  act  of  ^^  legislative  perfidy'*'* 
to  disturb  them.  How  long  since  these  gentlemen  were  suddenly  seized  with  the 
conviction  that  an  act  of  Congress  was  irrevocable  ?  Is  there  any  thing  upon  the 
face  of  the  act  itself  to  give  it  this  character  ojore  than  is  found  in  every  law  of 
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Congress  1  If  there  is,  it  has  escaped  my  notice.  But  the  orentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee says  that  Mr.  Clay  understood  it  as  reducing  the  tariff*  to  a  revenue  stand- 
ard, where  it  should  remain,  and  he  quotes  from  one  of  liis  speeches  to  prove  it. 
Now,  sir,  so  far  from  there  being  any  such  inference  legitimately  drawn  from  any 
thing  said  by  Mr.  Clay,  I  have  shown  already  that  he  did  not  look  to  a  revenue 
standard  ;  and,  in  continuation  of  the  very  paragraph  from  which  the  gentleman 
quotes,  he  said  : 

*'  Until  otherwise  directed,  and  in  default  of  provision  being  made  for  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1842,  a  rule  was  thus  provided  for  the  rate  of  duties  thereafter;  Congress  being,  in 
the  mean  time,  authorized  to  adopt  am/  other  rule  which  the  exigencies  of  the  country  or  its  fiiian- 
cial  condition  may  require.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  proposed,  15 
or  17  per  cent,  of  duties  was  sufficient,  or  25  per  cent,  should^  be  found  necessary  to  produce  a 
revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  either  of  those  rates,  ok  ant  otrer,  from  being  fixed  upon,  whilst  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  was  introduced  to  guard  against  any  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  make  the  re- 
'    quisite  provision  in  due  season.'' 

Now,  if  gentlemen  rely  on  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Clay,  made  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  compromise  act,  I  ask  if  there  can  be  any  thing  more  plain  than 
this  language?  It  concludes  this  question  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  And  I 
submit  it  to  these  gentlemen  themselves  to  say,  whether,  if  this  were  a  proposition 
to  diminish  the  duties  below  twenty  per  cent.,  they  would  not  vote  for  it  ?  Bui  the 
position  that  ibis  act  is  irrevocably  binding  upon  us,  is  preposterous.  Look  at  the 
language  of  other  gentlemen  besides  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  while 
the  bill  was  under  discussion,  said  : 

**  Can  we  be  asked  to  bind  our  successors  at  the  next  Goigress  ?  Can  we  bind  a  Congress 
eight  or  nine  years  henre  ?  Nobody  pretends  we  can.  Cnn  we  even,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  bind  the  next  Coi>gress  not  to  remodel  the  tariff  ti^emselves  ?  JVo  one  believed  i hot 
it  could  be  done.  We  can  only  say,  we  act  for  ourselves,  and  leave  to  our  succeissora  the  same 
undoubted  right  ** 

And  without  enumerating  other  examples,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  there 
'  was  but  one  opinion  upon  this  subject  in  the  Senate,  and  this  was  in  accordance 
with  that  expressed  by  Messrs.  Clay  and  Forsyth.  There  was,  however,  an  ex- 
press disavowal  of  any  such  construction,  as  is  insisted  on.  When  the  Senate  was 
called  to  vote  on  the  amendment  which  provided  that,  after  1842,  such  duties  should 
be  levied  "^^  as  an  economical  expenditure  may  require,"  it  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  that,  if  adopted,  ''  it  might  be  construed  by  Southern  genthmen,  in  the  year 
1842,  as  an  abandonment  of  the  protective  principle,  and  a  design  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  introduced  this  bill  to  make  revenue  alone  the  standard  of  all  future 
,  duties  on  imports^  Mr.  Clay  said,  he  "  regarded  the  language  as  capable  of  no 
such  construction,  and  denied  that  any  one  would  be  justified  in  inferring  that 
there  was  an  abandonment  of  the  system  of  protection,'*''  And  he  also  said,  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  that  '''the  next  Congress,  and  every  succeeding  Congress, 
will  undoubtedly  have  the  power  to  repeal  the  law  whenever  they  may  think 
proper,'*'' 

With  these  examples  of  the  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  compromise 
act,  1  leave  to  gentlemen  a  maintenance  of  their  opinion,  which  is  certainly  qot 
supported  by  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the  actor  in  the  act  itself.  It  was,  sure 
enough,  a  compromise,  but  it  did  not  carry  with  it,  to  this  Congress,  a  binding  force 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  law.  It  is  a  compromise  which  has  been  kept,  and 
is  now  expiring.  Some  of  these  bills  must,  therefore,  be  passed,  or  the  country 
will  be  without  revenue.  But,  sir,  if  it  were  binding  at  all,  it  certainly  could  ex- 
tend its  obligations  no  further  than  to  those  who  supported  it.  And  if  this  be  so, 
the  State  from  which  I  come  is  not  bound  by  the  bond.  She  did  not  sign  it.-  It  is 
no  act  of  hers.  B,>th  of  her  Senators,  (Messrs.  Tipton  and  Hendricks,)  voted 
against  it,  upon  the  ground  tharit  did  not  carry  protection  fa.r  enough  ;  for  it  was 
only  the  ultra  protective  men  who  did  oppose  it.  Gentlemen,  therefore,  will  i)ot  con- 
sider me  or  my  constituents  as  acting  in  bad  faith,  when  we  tell  them  that  we  would 
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4iave  repealed^  altered^  or  amended  the  act,  at  any  hour  of  its  existence,  if  the  pub- 
lic good  had  required  it. 

Gentlemen  tell  us,  however,  that  they  will  vote  ample  revenue  for  an  economical 
expenditure,  if  we  will  repeal  the  law  distributinji  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands.  What  do  they  mean  by  an  eco7i(7mzc«Z  expenditure  ?  Is  it  the  ave- 
rage of  over  $30,000,000  a  year  expended  by  the  last  administration,  which  was 
under  their  charge?  If  it  is  any  thing  like  it,  the  amount  of  the  land  bill  (which 
can  by  no  possibility  exceed  $3,000,000)  added  to  the  amount  produced  by  either  of 
these  bills,  will  not  produce  it.  Why,  therefore,  this  excuse  1  There  is  nothing 
statesman- like  or  plausible  about  it.  The  compromise  act  itself  settles  this  ques- 
tion, by  regardina:  the  land  fund  as  no  part  of  the  revenue,  the  land  bill  having 
passed  the  Senate  before  its  passage.  It  requires  that,  from  and  after  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1842,  "such  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  oj  the  Government. ^^  This 
is  explicit.  The  Government  is  to  look  to  duties  alone  for  revenue,  and  not  to  the 
land  fund.  If  there  is,  therefore,  any  binding  effect  in  the  compromise  act,  this 
condition  of  it  cannot  be  escaped.  And  since  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  A.  V.  Brown)  is  disposed  to  resort  to  Mr.  Clay's  construction  of  that  act,  it 
may  be  well  to  inform  him,  that  this  construction  was  given  it  by  that  distinguished 
statesman,  Just  before  he  retired  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Sup- 
pose, if  you  please,  sir,  that  this  be  untrue,  and  we  adopt  the  democratic  policy  of 
adhering  to  the  compromise  and  restoring  the  land  fund,  in  what  condition  would 
the  Government  be  placed  1  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1842,  over  $2,500,000  of 
duties  were  stricken  off,  and  on  the  1st  of  next  month,  $2,500,000  more  will  be 
stricken  off.  This  will  leave  a  revenue,  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  for 
1843,  according  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  report  made  in  1835,  of  about  $9,000,000. 
Add  to  this  the  estimated  amount  of  the  land  fund,  which  is  $1,500,000,  and 
they  would  leave  us  with  a  revenue  for  that  year  of  $10,500,000— just  ont-third 
of  ^Acir  average  annual  expenditure  !  If  this  is  patriotism  and  liberality,  it  is  of 
a  sort  that  would  speedily  stop  the  wheels  of  Government,  and  leave  the  ship  of 
State  a  wreck  upon  the  strand. 

But,  instead  of  this  temporizing  and  inefficient  policy,  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
practical  statesman,  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  country?  Shall  we  sit  here,  with 
our  arms  folded  in  listless  indifference,  while  the  country  is  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
and  the  streams  of  its  commerce  are  stagnant  1  Sir,  we  are  in  a  condition  now» 
almost  similar  to  that  in  which  we  were  placed  in  1816,  when  the  country  found 
relief  from  such  measures  as  we  now  propose.  Our  Treasury  is  empty,  and  revenue 
must  be  supplied.  If  the  tariff  is  abandoned,  we  must  raise  it  by  direct  taxation,  as 
the  only  remaining  means.  Gentlemen  will  not  avow  that  they  are  the  supporters 
of  this  policy,  but  they  are  compelled  to  assume  this  ground  or  stand  upon  the  ground 
proposed  by  the  anti-tariff  party  in  South  Carolina,  in  1833,  which  was  to  tax  all 
articles  alike — both  those  enumerated  and  those  not  enumerated.  Into  what  posi- 
tion would  this  place  them]  They  would  place  a  duty  upon  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
salt,  &c.,  which  they  profess,  most  devoutly,  to  abhor.  Therefore,  if  they  do  not 
discriminate,  they  are  driven  to  direct  taxes  as  the  inevitable  result.  Now,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  repugnancy  of  this  plan  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  let  us  test 
its  practical  result,  fixing  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  annually  at 
$25,000,000.  Our  total  population  is  17,062,567— of  which  number  7,249,266 
are  males — 6,939,842  are  females— 2,487,213  are  slaves,  and  386,246  free  persons 
of  color.  Deduct  from  the  amount  of  free  white  males,  the  number  of  students  in 
colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools,  and  the  delinquents  and  insolvents,  we 
have  left  not  more  than  5,000,000  of  tax-paying  i!)habitants.  At  this  estimate,  by 
direct  taxation,  eocA  tax-payer  would  be  required  to  pay  annually  five  dollars  ! 
Of  these  tax-paying  inhabitants,  say  3,000,000  are  en^^aged  in  agricuhure,  (and  the 
census  returns  of  1841  show  the  number  to  be  3,717,756  ;)  from  whom  $15,000,000 
will  be  raised — a  sum  much  larger  that  is  now  contributed  hy  that  class  of  coaimu- 
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liiiy  in  duties  upon  all  the  articles  ihey  consume.  This  view  is  illustrated  by  the^ 
table  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1840,  from  which  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  consumption  in  the  United  States,  of  foreign  manufactured  arti- 
cles, the  most  of  which  come  in  competition  with  articles  manufactured  in  this^ 
country,  and  nearly  all  of  which  are  capable  of  being  manufactured  here,  amounted 
to  about  $43,500,000.  This  amount  constituted  within  about  $6,000,000  of  the 
total  value  of  the  importations  of  that  year,  which  were  subject  to  duty, — it  being 
chiefly  produced  from  silks,  carpeting,  worsted  stuff  goods,  watches,  jewelry, 
cigars,  &.c.  ifec,  articles  not  generally  purchased  by  those  engaged  in  agriculture. 
It  will  be  thus  perceived,  that,  under  our  present  protective  system,  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  two-thirds  of  the  revenue,  is  raised  from  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
agricultural  class.  But  if  you  abandon  this  system,  you  are  inevitably  driven  ta 
direct  taxation,  under  which  system,  three-fifths  of  the  revenue  will  be  raised  from 
the  farmers,  at  an  annual  tax  of  $5  each.  As  a  question,  therefore,  affecting  this 
great  primary  interest  in  the  country,  the  proposition  of  {vQPi  trade  must  be  looked 
upon  with  great  jealousy  by  the  American  citizen. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  being  led  from  the  beaten  path  of  duty,  where 
all  practical  statesmen  should  faithfully  tread,  let  us  again  look  back  upon  the 
history  of  the  past,  to  ascertain  what  will  be  our  condition  if  we  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  good,  old-fashioned  protective  policy,  found  in  i\\ki  first  act  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  first  Congress  under  our  Constitution.  1  hope  the  committee  will 
bear  with  me,  while  1  exhibit  some  of  the  effects  which  it  has  had  upon  the  labor 
and  industry  of  the  country.  For  some  of  my  facts  I  am  indebted  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  gentleman  in  Rhode  Island,  who  was  engaged  in  the  first  manufactory 
established  in  New  England,  and  whose  calm,  dispassionate,  and  practical  argu- 
ments, commend  themselves  to  the  country.  He  tells  us  that  in  1811  and  '12,  the 
labor  of  a  boy,  16  years  old,  was  worth  only  42  cents  per  week,  or  7  cents  per 
day  ; — while  manufactured  yarn,  of  standard  quality,  was  worth  84  cents  per  pound, 
and  cotton  shirting  Irom  35  to  42  cents  per  yard.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
it  required  the  wages  of  two  weeks  to  purchase  a  pound  of  yarn,  and  those  of 
three  weeks  to  purchase  cotton  sufficient  for  a  shirt.  The  price  of  raw  cotton 
was  10  cents  per  pound,  each  pound  yielding  about  4  yards  of  shirting.  From 
1830  to  1839,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  aided  by  a  good 
and  wholesome  currency,  and  perhaps  owing:  partly  to  the  improved  condition 
of  machinery,  1  pound  of  cotton  produced  6  yards  of  shirting — an  increase  of 
50  per  cent. — and  the  wages  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  16  years  of  age  were  $2  per  week 
and  board.  With  these  $2  the  laborer  could  buy  3oJ  yards  of  shirting — the  price 
being  then  reduced  to  an  average  of  6  cents  per  j^ard.  D«es  not  this  improve  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  ?  In  the  estimation  of  those  who  think  him  "  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  it  will  be  so  considered,  but  a  different  opinion  may  prevail  among  those 
who  think  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  country  are  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  wages  of  labor  are  reduced.  There  being  but  few  of  this  latter  class, 
among  the  practical  operatives  of  the  country,  I  suppose  I  had  better  consider  my 
estimates  as  intended  for  them.  They^  at  least,  will  appreciate  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  the  old  adage — "  an  ounce  of  facts  is  icorth  a  pound  oftheory^ 

Let  us  apply  the  state  of  facts  which  I  have  shown  to  exist  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  country,  and  see  the  result — for  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  aver- 
age value  of  labor  has  increased,  in  other  occupations,  between  1811  and  1839,  ia 
a  proportion,  relative  to  the  increase  in  the  manufactories.  We  have  4,731,171 
persons  engaged  in  laborious  occupations  throughout  the  United  States.  At  $1 
each  per  week,  which  is  about  the  average  of  what  they  received  in  1811  and 
'12,  they  would  have  received  in  one  year,  $246,020,892 — which  would  have  pur- 
chased of  cotton  shirting,  at  35  cents  per  yard,  702,916,834^1  yard?.  But  I  have 
shown  that  the  tariffs  of  1816,  '24,  and  '28,  aided  by  a  good  currency,  not  only 
increased  the  price  oflabor  to  $2  per  week,  but  reduced  that  of  shining  to  6  cents 
per  yard.     Thus,  under  this  state  of  things  they  would  receive  for  one  year's  i^orkj 
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the  sum  of  $592,041,784 — just  double  the  former  sum— with  wMch  they  might 
purchase  9,867,363,066§  yards  of  shirting.  And  all  other  manufactured  articles 
used  by  the  laborer,  and  the  price  of  all  labor,  have  been  proportionately  affected 
in  price;  so  that,  even  if  the  amounts  of  value  upon  which  1  have  fixed,  are  in)prop-- 
er,  they  will  be  found  to  bear  a  proper  relation  to  each  other,  and  may  be  ex- 
tended to  en^brace  all  the  labor  in  the  country.  Allowing  for  the  probable  defect 
in  this  calculation,  1  assert,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  from  1829  to  1839 
labor  was  50  per  cent,  higher^  and  such  manufactured  articles  as  are  used  by  the 
laborer,  were  50  per  cent,  loioer,  than  they  (vere  before  the  tariff  and  bank  of  1816. 
And  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  beneficial  change  in  the  condition  of  society, 
without  attributing  it  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  in  preventing  an  English 
monopoly  of  our  markets,  and  furnishing  to  our  own  citizens  that  protection  and 
encouragement,  which  have  induced  them  to  apply  their  own  energies,  rely  upon 
their  own  resources  and  industry,  and  assume  an  independence  of  character  and 
position? 

But  this  matter  is  perhaps  capable  of  a  still  more  practical  view.  The  district 
which  I  represent  in  Congress  is  composed  of  ten  counties,  which  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  91,894.  Of  these  23,528  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Their  products, 
during  the  year  1840,  were,  of  hogs^  245,336  ;  o^  wheats  430,895  bushels  ;  of  oats^ 
808,795  bushels;  and  of  corn,  4,527,677  bushels.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  these 
articles  had  been  sold  for  the  prices  paid  for  them  in  April  last,  (as  I  find  in  a  price 
current  for  that  month,)  in  the  town  Terre  Haute,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  my 
district,  and  of  the  Wabash  valley,  they  would  have  produced  as  follows,  averaging 
the  hogs  at  150  pomids  each  : 

36,800,400  lbs.  pork,  at  $3  per  hundred        -  -  $1,104,012  00 

430,895  bush'ls  wheat,  at  75  cis.  per  bushel  -        323,171  25 

808,795      "        oats,  at  20  cts.  per  bushel   -  -         161,759  00 

4,527,677      ''        corn,  at  20  cts.  per  bushel  -  -        905,535  40 


Total     -  -  $2,494,477  65 

But  suppose  those  articles  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  time,  for  the  average 

value  of  them,  during  the  years   intervening  between  the  tariff  of  1828  and   the 

rapid  declension  of  duties  under  the  compromise  act,  we  should  have  had  the  follow- 
ing result : 

36,800,400  lbs.  pork,  at  $4  per  hundred  -  -    $1,472,016  00 

430,895  bushels  wheat,  at  $1  per  bushel      -  -         430,895  CK) 

808,795       ''        oats,  at  25  cts.  per  bushel  -         202,198  75 

4,527,677       ''        corn,  at  25  cts.  per  bushel  -      1,131,917  75 


Total     -  .  $3.237,027  50 

Here  is  an  actual  aggregate  diminution  in  the  home  value  of  the  products,  which  I 
have  enumerated,  of  $742,549  85,  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  $8  to  each  man,  wo- 
man, and  child.  Ifjou  suppose  my  district  to  be  a  fair  average  in  agricultural  products,, 
of  the  remaining  Congressional  districts  in  Indiana,  by  applying  this  rule  of  calcu- 
lation to  the  685,865  persons  in  the  State,  we  have  an  actual  ^/iwzmZ  diminution  in 
the  State  of  $5,486,920.  Is  not  this  a  most  enormous  and  incredible  diminution 
in  the  value  of  property  ]  Yet  the  fact  exists.  Why,  sir,  in  three  years  this 
would  produce  enous:h  to  pay  the  whole  public  debt  of  the  State^  and  leave  a  sur- 
plus of  nearly  $3,000,000  !  And  it  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  not  even  given 
the  picture  its  worst  aspect,  for  my  calculation  only  embraces  some  few  of  the  sta- 
ple articles.  If  I  had  taken  into  the  estimate  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  hay,  fiax,  hemp,  tobacco,  wine,  poultry,  domestic  goods,  products 
of  orchards,  market  gardens,  nurseries,  6lc,,  the  amount  would  be  greatly  increas- 
ed, certainly  as  much  as  50  per  cent.     Is  not  this  a  grievous  burden   for  the  peo-^ 
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pie  of  that  State  to  pay,  to  say  nothing  of  their  h)ss  upon  exchanges,  to  which  they 
are  annually  subjected  in  trading  to  the  South'?  Can  you  wonder  they  are  looking 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  at  the  result  of  your  action  on  this  bill? 

But  this  estimate  may  be  extended  still  further.  If  niy  district  contains  a  fair 
average  of  agricultural  products,  for  the  same  number  of  population  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  the  loss  tiiroughout  the  Union,  by  the  diminution  in  the  value  of 
property,  is  $116,656,784!  This  amount,  in  two  years,  will  pay  the  entire  in- 
debtedness of  all  the  States  of  the^Union  to  the  Governments  of  Europe.  And 
yet  gentlemen  here  are  prepared  to  continue  tliis  state  of  things,  and  leave  our 
trade,  commerce,  and  labor,  thus  prostrate  and  ruined.  Sir,  J  despise  this  do-noth- 
ing policy  when  all  around  is  gloom  and  darkness.  I  would  dispel  the  cloud  which 
hangs  over  my  country  by  all  the  means  within  my  power  :  1  would  bring  back  the 
ship  of  State  to  the  track  from  which  she  has  been  driven  by  unskilful  helmsmen, 
and  leave  her  in  those  moorings,  where  she  has  so  long  rode  safely  and  securely. 

But  I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  this  estimate  is  far  short  of  the  reality  ;  and  especi- 
ally is  it  so,  if  we  add  to  it  the  loss  by  the  derangement  of  our  exchanges.  Even  in 
the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Michigan,  and  the  Territories  of  Wiskonsan  and  Iowa,  1,144,999  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  raised,  in  1840,  upon  their  farms,  products  which,  at  fair  val- 
uation, were  worth  $409,271,534  !  But  this  amount  of  property  sold  now,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  would  not  produce  within  $1,000,000  of  that  sum  ! 
Perhaps,  if  sold  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  as  1  fear  a  \ery  large  portion  of  it  is  des- 
tined to  be,  unless  we  give  speedy  relief  to  the  country,  it  would  not  bring  one-third 
of  this  sum.  And  it  is  this  lamentable  condition  of  things,  that  a  well-regulated 
protective  tariff' is  intended  to  remove,  and  which  those  gentlemen  who  oppose  it 
would  permit  to  remain  undisturbed  and  unreached  by  legislation. 

While  upon  the  subject  o{  wages ^  sir,  permit  me  to  notice  a  portion  of  the  report 
made  by  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Manuf^ictures,  and  which  is  signed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Habersham)  and  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see,  (A3r.  A.  V.  Buown.)     That  report  says: 

**The  effect,  too,  of  wages  on  land,  being  kept  up  by  protective  duties,  is  to  keep  from  the 
sea  service  many  who  would  otherwise  go  into  it ;  and  thus  our  supply  of  native  seamen  is  dimin- 
ished, and  difficulty  is  found  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  such  seamen  for  even  the  small  number 
of  our  vessels  ot  war." 

Now,  sir,  the  object  desired  here,  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  our  navy, 
is  an  object  which  meets  with  approval  every  where  ;  but  without  stopping  to  dis- 
cuss that,  I  consider  this  single  sentence  as  admiitins^  one  of  the  main  arguments 
in  the  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff:  that  is,  that  it  increases  and  keeps  up  the 
wages  of  labor.  I  tender  to  these  gentlemen  my  acknowledgments  for  the  admis- 
sion, and  hope  that  the  country  will  profit  by  it.  it  is  true,  sir,  that  \tdoes  protect 
and  foster  the  labor  of  the  country.  It  is  the  poor  man's  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
poverty.  It  is  a  balm  which  has  healed,  and  I  hope  will  yet  heal,  many  a  wound 
of  adversity.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  now^  when  just  such  medicine  is  requir- 
ed to  cure  the  disease  which  has  been  brought  upon  the  country,  that  we  present 
you  this  measure — a  1^"^/^  measure,  an  American  measure  !  liwill  keep  up  the 
price  of  labor ;  it  will  reinvigorate  your  trade,  give  healthy  action  once  more  to  the 
national  pulse,  and  enable  thousands  of  honest  men  in  the  country,  who  are  now 
overcome  by  the  oppressions  and  calamities  of  the  times,  again  to  feel  that  they  are 
the  citizens  of  a  free  and  independent  country — a  country  tree  and  independent  in 
despite  of  all  the  world. 

Let  me  exhibit  to  you,  sir,  one  of  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  this  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  labor,  to  say  nothing^  of  its  eOect  upon  the  great  mass  of 
society.  There  are  in  the  United  States  756,022  boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
20  years.  Bow  many  of  these  are  engaged  in  laborious  pursuits  I  cannot  teli,  but 
it  is  very  certain  that  many  more  should  be  than  are;  that  their  parents  would 
much  more  consult  their  owe  and   the    public  interest  by  inuring  them  to  industry 
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and  labor,  and  thus  fitting  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  than  by  suffering 
them  to  indulge  in  foolish  displays  of  foppery  and  fashion,  or  in  preparation  for 
Jiterary  or  professional  pursuits,  in  which  the  most  of  them  will  meet  with  mortifi- 
cation and  defeat.  Suppose,  however,  250,000  of  them  to  he  so,  what  is  their 
present  condition  ?  They  cannot  procure  higher  wages,  at  any  of  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life,  than  from  50  to  $60  per  year,  which  would  produce  an  aggregate 
for  the  whole  number  of  $12,500,000.  If,  however,  you  regulate  your  tarifi*  prop- 
erly, and  furnish  them  with  the  ordinary  facilities  of  exchange,  they  will  soon  re- 
ceive, as  those  of  that  age  did  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  not  less  than  $2  a  week,  or 
$104  a  year — making  an  aggregate  of  $26,000,000  !  This  is  what  the  Wing 
party  in  Congress  desire  to  effect.  Whether  they  shall  succeed  or  not,  coming 
events  must  prove. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  how  the  Soutiiern  cotton  planter,  who  maintains 
the  most  stubborn  hostility  to  protection,  has  fared  under  the  operation  of  our 
former  tariffs; — and  from  his  history  we  may  draw  some  valuable  lessons  for  the 
future.  I  think  it  will  appear  that  he  has  not  svffered  to  sucli  an  extent,  as  to 
amount  to  the  value  of  our  happy  Union — consecrated  as  it  is,  by  the  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  blood  of  our  fathers.  In  1815  the  cotton  of  the  South  was  sold  for 
only  10  cents  per  pound,  and  it  required  3^  pounds  to  purchase  a  single  yard  of 
cotton  shining.  Under  the  tariff  of  1828,  from  1830  to  1839,  the  price  of  cotton 
averaged  35  cents  per  pound  :  one  pound,  therefore,  would  purchase  2J  yards  of 
shirting,  reduced  as  it  then  was  to  6  cents  per  yard.  Thus  the  grower  of  cotton 
received,  under  this  system  of  protection,  more  than  six  times  as  much  for  a  pound  of 
cotton,  in  the  products  of  our  i\orthern  manufactures,  as  he  did  before  the  tariff  of 
1816.  Suppose  the  price  of  cotton  were  now  what  it  was  in  1815,  the  whole  crop 
of  1841,  being  1,059,000,000  pounds,  would  produce  $105,900,000:  whereas 
the  same  quantitv,  at  15  cents,  the  price  paid  und^r  the  \\\q\\  tariffs,  would  have 
produced  $168,8'50,000— a  difference  of  $62,950,000!  And  yet  the  South  com- 
plains of  this.  When  English  cotton  fabrics  were  without  competition  in  the 
United  States,  she  was  compelled  to  sell  her  staple  50  per  cent,  lower  than  she  has 
since  done,  and  to  pay  for  those  articles  which  she  took  in  exchange,  several  hun- 
dred per  cent.  more.  Still  she  denounces  the  manufacturing  interests  and  the  pro- 
tective policy  for  having  produced  this  result.  With  what  will  she  be  content  1 
Will  she  not  pause  and  look  at  this  great  question  of  national  policy,  as  becomes 
her— enlightened  as  she  is,  by  philosophy  and  intelligence]  Let  her  cast  aside 
her  idle  fears  and  false  prejudices, — fiing  from  her  all  the  abstractions  which  have 
grown  up  in  a  school  of  mistaken  policy, — and  with  elevated  and  enlarged  views — 
encompassing  the  whole  circle  of  the  Union, — come  to  the  investigation  of  this 
matter,  and  she  will  a^ain  stand  where  she  stood  in  1816,  the  warm  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  protective  system.  But  if  slie  continues  to  follow  after  *'  blind 
guides,"  (ar)d  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  her  talented  and  worthy  Representatives  on 
this  floor;)  if  she  continues  to  close  her  eyes  to  her  best  interests,  she  must  here- 
after be  content  to  see  them  become  the  sport  of  opposing  foreign  policy.  Does 
she  expect  to  furnish  forever  the  markets  of  England  with  supplies  of  cotton  ? 
What  guaranty  has  she  that  this  market  will  not  be  speedily  closed  upon  her? 
India  has  a  climate  very  similar  to  hers, — a  soil  equal  to  even  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  population  of  160,000,000  of  souls.  Can  she  always  sustain 
herself  against  competition  such  as  this  country  can  furnish? — especially  when  the 
labor  of  India  does  not  cost  ont-foxirtli  of  htr  oivn  slave  labor !  Why,  sir,  the  cot- 
ton trade  of  that  country  has  undergone  a  most  astonishing  augmentation.  Inde- 
pendent of  her  own  consumption,  and  the  entire  supplv  of  China,  she  exported  to 
England,  in  1831,  75fi27  bales— in  1835,  116,153  bales,— and  in  1840,  216784 
bales.  Here  is  an  increase  in  her  rxportalions  to  England,  of  three  hundred  per 
cent.^  from  1831  to  1841 — only  nine  years.  From  1839  to  1840  her  exports  nearly/ 
doubled,  being  in  the  former  year  47,233,959  poinds,  and  in  the  latter  76,703,29'5. 
The  exports  of  the  South  have  also  maintained  a  gradual,  but  not  so  great  an  in- 
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crease — yet  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  exported  6,546,800  pounds  less  in  1840 
than  they  did  in  1338.  It  is  not  uncertain,  therefore,  when  the  immense  pauper 
labor  of  India  is  applied  to  the  cuhivation  of  cotton,  and  the  trade  in  that  article 
is  sustained  and  fostered  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  British  Government,  that  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  will  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  the  manufactories  of  England.  Let  the  South  profit  by  the  condition  of 
her  crop  of  1841.  Its  total  amount  was  1,059,000,000  pounds.  What  has  be- 
come of  it?  Even  if  Enghind  should  consume  as  much  of  it  as  she  did  in  1840 — 
the  heaviest  exporting  year  the  South  has  ever  enjoyed — she  will  not  require  onC" 
half  of  it.  In  1840,  the  total  imports  into  Great  Britain,  from  the  United  States, 
were  1,245,007  bales,  which,  at  an  average  of  400  pounds  each,  made  498,002,800 
pounds.  If  she  should  again  require  the  same  importation,  then  will  there  be  left 
on  the  hands  of  the  Southern  planters,  560,997,200  pounds.  Now,  if  our  manu- 
facturing establishments  were  destroyed,  where  would  they  find  a  market  for  all 
this  surplus?  It  would,  of  course,  remain  upon  their  hands,  and  compel  them  to 
turn  manufacturers  themselves,  and  attain  ask  for  protection.  Let  them  not  flatter 
themselves  that  these  things  are  too  remote  for  possibility.  She  once  thought  her- 
self secure  in  the  cultivation  of  her  indigo,  and  the  historian  of  South  Carolina 
boasted,  that  it  had  once  been  "  more  really  heueficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mints 
of  31exico  or  Peru  are,  or  ever  have  been,  to  new  or  old  Spain ;" — and  yet  this 
same  historian  recorded  the  fact  that  ^^  large  exportations^^  of  indigo,  from  "  fAe 
East  Indies  into  England,"  prostrated  this  trade,  and  compelled  the  inhabi- 
tants to  begin  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  May  not  their  cotton,  from  the  same 
cause,  meet  the  same  fate?  It  is  impossible  for  human  sagacity  to  anticipate 
the  extent  to  which  the  march  of  European  intelligence  and  enterprise  may  yet 
subject  the  British  possessions  in  India.  The  institutions  of  the  infatuated 
Hindoo  are  fast  c  umbling  before  them,  and  the  idolatries  of  barbarism  are  yield- 
ing to  the  ap[)roach  of  tiie  Christian's  faith.  Where  the  voluptuous  native  once 
bore  supreme  sway,  the  bustle  of  a  stirring  commerce  is  heard.  Tne  flag  of 
English  enterprise  floats  above  the  celebrated  city  of  Calcutta,  and  the  spires  of 
English  churches  ornament  its  streets.  And  all  this  has  been  worked  out,  by  human 
enterprise  and  intelligence,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Placing  the 
world,  for  centuries,  under  tribute  to  her  for  gems  and  precious  stones,  and  tiie  im- 
mense wealth  that  was  found  upon  her  soil  and  floated  upon  her  streams,  which 
were  said  to  **  pour  their  musical  waters  over  sands  of  gold," — she  has  surrendered 
to  British  dominion,  all  that  portion  of  her  territory  which  is  fertilized  by  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  and  for  the  possession  of  which  the  Portuguese  and  other  Eastern 
nations,  have  continually  strived  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  The  Ganges  and 
the  Indus  now  pour  their  wealth  into  the  lap  of  England.  Upon  their  soil  are 
grown,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  all  the  tropical  fruits,  and  cotton  is  said  to  be  an 
indigenous  plant.  What  power  on  earth  shall  prescribe  the  "  sea-mark  to  the 
utmost  sail,"  of  the  immense  commerce  hereafter  to  be  carried  on,  with  this  coun- 
try, by  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth? — a  nation  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  her  sceptre  by  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  her  sons.  But  a 
few  years  ago,  her  intercourse,  by  means  of  her  celebrated  East  India  Company, 
with  India,  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  great  world  of  commerce — now,  with  that 
company  stripped  of  all  its  commercial  privileges,  she  boasts  of  126,000,000  of 
subjugated  natives,  who  are  kept  in  awe  and  subjection  by  the  bristling  of  her 
bayonets  and  the  omnipotence  of  her  arms.  Who,  with  all  these  in  her  hands, 
shall  prescribe  the  limit  to  the  power  or  commerce  of  Engalnd? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  South  seriously  ask  herself,  what  will  be  her  condition  if 
the  cotton  trade  of  India  should  prevail  against  her  own,  and  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  be  destroyed  ?  Into  what  situation  would  she  be  then  thrown,  if 
her  policy  of  free  trade  were  to  prevail?  To  whom  would  she  look  for  those  re- 
turns for  her  labor,  which  constitute  her  wealth  and  independence  ?  With  her  home 
market  destroyed — all  the  American   capital  now  invested  in  manufactures,   with- 
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drawn  and  thrown  into  other  channels  of  enterprise  and  profit,  from  whence  would 
she  receive  sustenance  for  her  industry  and  reward  for  her  labor?  In  the  midst  of 
the  wreck  of  her  happiness,  she  might  cry  out  for  that  protection  which  originated 
with  herself;  but  the  arm  of  the  manufacturer  might  then  be  so  palsied,  that  even 
the  Government  could  not  give  it  strength.  She  might  ask  for  redress,  but  her 
prosperity  would  be  withering  away,  in  the  midst  of  her  supplications.  Let  her 
beware — for  every  blow  that  slse  strikes  at  the  manufacturing  enterprise  and  indus- 
try of  this  country,  may  prove  to  be  aimed  at  herself.  The  weapon  that  shall  be 
poised  for  ^//eir  destruction,  may  be  grasped  in  paracidal  hands,  to  pierce  her  to 
the  vitals. 

But  I  am  met,  sir,  with  the  declaration  that  the  home   article  which  you  protect, 
is  raised  in  price  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  and  that  this  is  a  tax,  to  that  extent,  on 
the  laboring  or  consuming  classes.     This  argument  is  more  fully  stated    in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Westminster  Review  of  April,  1841,  than  I  have  seen  it  else- 
where— unless,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1793,  when  it  was  so 
successfully  exposed   by  Mr.  Madison.     The  writer  says  :  "  When  a  foreign  article 
has  to  meet  a  home-produced  article  in  the  domestic   market,  a  tax  upon  that  for- 
eign article  raises  the  selling  price  of  the  home  production  to  the  extent  of  the  tax  ; 
and  not  only  does  no  portion  of  this  increased  cost  go  to  the  public  revenues,  but  it 
takes  away  from  the  consumer  the  means  of  contributing  to  those   revenues,  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  amount  absorbed  by  the  extra  price, '^'^     This  is  a  plain  proposi- 
tion, plainly  stated.     If  it  be  true  at  all,  it  is  true  to  the  whole  extent;  and  if  false 
in  part,  it  is  so  in  the  whole.     If  it  be  a  well-attested  principle  of  political   econo- 
my in  England,  it  can  be  no  less  so  in  this  country.     But  see  how  gentlemen  here 
state  their  case.     My  friend  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Habersham,)  in  his  minority  re- 
port, (and  I  will  do  him  the  credit  to  say,  that  he  has  made   his  case  as  strong  as  it 
is  susceptible  of,)  says:  '*  The  very  object  of  protection  is  to  secure  to  the  domes- 
tic article  a  higher  price  in  the  home  market,  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  foreign 
article  in  the  same  market.     Now,  while  we  insist  that  such  is  both  the  object  and 
effect  of  protection,  we,  at  the   same  time,  admit  that  the   price   thus  added  to  the 
price  of  the  domestic    article  is  not,  in  all   cases,  equal  to  the  amount  of  duty  or 
tax  imposed  on  the  importation  of  the  foreign.'^'*     Here  is  a  most  important  variance 
amongst  the  opponents  of  the  protective  policy.     They  cannot  both  be  true.     The 
English  advocate  of  free  trade  tells  you  that  your  duty  raises  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic article  to  the  whole  extent,  while   the  American   anti-protectionist  declares 
that  it  does   not^  to  that  extent !     But  I  would  inquire  of  those  who  have  endorsed 
this  minority  report,  what  proportion  the    tax  does    bear  to  the  duty  1     Is  it  one- 
half,  three-fourths,  or  one-fifth?     There  must  be  a  fixed  rule.     Now  the  truth  is, 
that,  as  a  principle  of  political  economy,  nei/Z/^r  proposition  is  true.     It  might  hap- 
en  in  the  course  of  events,  that  a  single  article  would   be  found  increased    in  price 
to  the  whole  extent  of  the  duty,  but  I  insist  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  duty  itself.     If  the  demand  for  an  article  were  very  great,  and  the  supply  not 
proportionate  to  it,  it  would  be  carried  up  in  price  by  the  laws  of  trade;  but  if  the 
supplv  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  the  price  would  be  wholly  independent 
of  all  duty,  and  regulated  by  a  fair  profit  upon  the  investments  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  ^c.     The  most  certain  effect  which  protection  has  upon  the 
price,  is  to  create  that  fair  competition  which    regulates  and    diminishes  it.     This 
is  increased  by  protection,  and  consequently  keeps  down  the  price  to  a  fair  profit 
upon  the  capital  and  labor  employed. 

The  whole  thing  is  regulated  by  the  well-settled  principles  of  supply  and  demand. 
But  if  we  admit  the  argument  of  gentlemen  to  be  true,  what  do  they  gain  by  it? 
Shall  the  protective  policy  be  abandoned  because  a  small  amount  of  profit,  propor- 
tionate to  your  duty,  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  domestic  manufacturer?  Would 
you  not  prefer  that  he  should  have  it,  and  by  its  means  add  to  the  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  than  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  should  enjoy  all  the 
profit,  and  lessen  this  wealth  and  independence  at  eVery  return  Ok  his  cargo  of  im- 
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portations?  Is  not  the  manufacturer  as  much  entitled  to  compensation  for  his  risk 
of  material  and  capital,  as  is  the  merchant  for  his  hazard  upon  the  seas?  Does  he 
not  add  equally  to  the  character  and  renown  of  his  country  1  The  whole  result  of 
the  argument  of  gentlemen  is  this :  that  while  the  consumer  of  a /oref^Ti  article 
pays  a  duty  that  goes  into  the  national  Treasury,  his  neighbor,  who  purchases  the 
same  article  for  the  .s«/;ie  price,  but  o(  domestic  manufacture,  would  be  contributing, 
to  the  amount  of  this  tax,  to  the  various  modes  of  facilitating  and  cheapening  its 
manufacture  and  diminishing  its  price.  Now,  so  iar  as  each  of  these  consumers  is 
concerned,  which  is  the  sufferer?  They  both  pay  the  same  price,  but  the  projit 
which  is  made  by  the  seller,  is  appropriated  to  a  different  purpose.  In  what  man- 
ner are  they  affected  by  that?  But  suppose  the  domestic  article  is  sold  for  more 
than  ihe  foreign^  (and  this  is  the  great  argument  of  the  anti-protectionist,)  how  does 
it  operate  upon  these  same  consumers?  Take,  if  you  please,  the  Western  farmer, 
who  has  nothing  to  pay  for  these  things  but  his  pork,  heef^  corn,  wheat,  oats,  i^c, 
and  how  does  he  purchase  the  foreign  article?  The  English  manufacturer  will  not 
lake  his  beef,  pork,  corn,  wheat,  or  oats,  because  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain  pro- 
hihiis  their  importation  into  that  country.  He  must,  therefore,  find  an  Arner^ 
lean  market  for  them,  procure  the  specie,  and  with  that  purchase  the  foreign 
article.  This  specie  is  immediately  shipped  from  the  country,  and  by  a  diminution 
of  the  specie  basis,  tends  to  depreciate  our  circulating  medium,  and  diminish  the 
value  of  labor  and  agricultural  products.  Hence,  by  every  operation,  he  becomes 
less  able  to  purchase,  until,  at  last,  when  he  has  no  longer  a  home  market  to  fall 
back  upon,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  monopoly.  But  suppose  he  purchase 
the  domestic  article,  what  is  his  condition?  His  beef,  pork,  corn,  wheat,  or  oats, 
may  be  sold  at  homo  for  a  better  price,  and  with  thai  the  domestic  article  may  be 
bought,  or  he  may  exchange  any  of  the  commodities  of  his  farm  for  it.  In  either 
event,  there  is  no  diminution  of  capital  in  the  country — there  is  no  transportation 
of  specie  abroad.  And  by  this  latter  operation,  the  consumer  is  greatly  benefited — 
for  he  has  a  home  market  for  his  produce,  which  is  the  great  object  of  his  wishes. 
And  what  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Western  fFirmer,  is  also  true  in  regard  to  those  of 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  the  growers  o^  grain  and  tobacco  every  where 
in  this  country.  The  former  being  excluded  from  British  ports  will  purchase  no^ 
thing,  and  the  latter  is  subject  to  every  restriction  which  foreign  legislation  can  im- 
pose upon  it.  Why,  sir,  the  small  advantages  heretofore  extended  to  the  States 
of  the  Northwest,  and  those  bordering  upon  the  Canada  line,  in  the  transportation  of 
their  grain,  are  now  withheld  by  Great  Britain.  In  1831,  the  duty  of  Jive  shillings 
per  barrel  upon  wheat  flour  imported  into  Canada,  from  the  United  States,  was  re- 
moved, and  it  was  admitted  free.  From  thence  it  could  be  shipped  to  England 
without  duty.  But  the  English  Government  was  not  without  a  sinister  motive  even  in 
this  apparent  liberality — for  the  immediate  object  of  removing  the  restriction  was 
to  secure  to  British  shipping  the  transportation  of  all  the  flour  that  passed  through 
the  St.  Lawrence.  But  by  whatever  object  she  may  have  been  moved,  the  act  has 
bestowed  some  benefits  upon  us,  especially  upon  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Michigan,  whose  agg;regate  exports,  through  that  channel,  I  have  seen 
estimated  at  $12,000,000  annually.  But  these  advantages  no  longer  exist,  a  recent 
act  of  Parliament  having  restored  the  duty.  These  States  must,  therefore,  look 
elsewhere  for  a  market.  Where  shall  they  find  it?  Their  eyes  are  naturally  turn- 
ed to  the  manufacturing  communities.  England  was  admonished  of  this,  even  while 
she  was  proposing  to  restore  this  colonial  duty,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in  her 
Parliament  warned  her  of  the  result,  by  declaring  that  they  ^''ivere  raising  new  ene- 
mies  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  two  or  three  other  States,  by,  for  the  first 
time,  imposing  a  duty  upon  their  great  staple  article  of  produce  when  imported  into 
Canada^  And  the  tobacco  planter  is  in  no  better  condition  than  the  producer  of 
grain,  for  the  trade  in  his  product  is  almost  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  high  du- 
ties. The  annual  average  of  our  tobacco  exportation  for  the  three  years,  from  the 
1st  October,  1835,  to  the  30th  September,  1838,  was  103,422  hogsheads,  costing 
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here,  at  the  original  value,  $7,748,772.  Of  tiiese,  97,651  hogsheads,  costing  here 
$7,267,794,  were  exported  to  Europe,  and  upon  these  a  revenue  was  raised  of 
about  $35,000,000! — more  than  is  required  for  the  annual  support  of  our  Govern^ 
meat !  To  Great  Britain  alone  we  exported  18,000  hogsheads,  from  which  she  re- 
ceived a  revenue  of  $17,275,000  !  1  have  somewhere  seen  the  following  hypo- 
thetical case,  which  brings  this  matter  home  to  every  man  who  will  reflect  on  it. 
Suppose  our  exports  of  tobacco  to  Europe  be  equal  to  100,000  hogsheads  annually^ 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  it  be  $35,000,000-^ nd  ihis  falls  short  of  the  re- 
ality— j^r^ 

An  American  who  raises  5  hogsheads,  contributes  to  Europe  $1,750 

10                  ''                      *^  3,500 

25                 ''                     -  8,750 

**     .                '^            50                 *^                     -  17,500 

75                 *'                     **  26,280 

100                 ^*                     **  35,000 

Is  not  this  a  most  enormous  tribute  to  be  paid  to  English  liherallty?  And  yet^ 
the  advocates  of  free  trade  would  drive  us  to  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  test  this  doctrine  of  purchasing  every  thing  at  the  place 
where  it  is  sold  for  Xhe  fewest  dollars,  by  a  practical  example.  If  a  yard  of  broad- 
cloth could  be  purchased  in  Leeds,  in  England,  for  $6,  and  the  same  article  was 
selling  for  $7  in  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  the  advocate  of  free  trade  would  have 
you  buy  the  former,  from  the  single  consideration  that  it  was  $1  in  the  yard  cheaper. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  he  does  not  look  to  the  mode  of  payment ;  for  you  could  buy  it 
with  nothing  but  cash.  If  you  do  not  lose  sight  of  this,  your  course  is  plain*  Take 
X\\e  state  of  prices  in  1820  as  the  standard  of  the  estimate,  and  your  account  will 
stand  thus  : 

yl.  B.  to  the  town  of  Leeds ^  Dr, 

For  100  yards  of  cloth,  at  $6  -  -  -  -  -  $600 

Cr. 
By  the  proceeds,  in  specie^  of  1,200  bushels  of  wheat,  at  50  cents      -  .^6)0 

Thus  you  were  compelled  in  1820,  and  before  the  country  had  been  benefited  by 
the  subsequent  tariffs  of  182  i  and  1828,  to  effect  a  sale  of  1,2(0  bushels  of  wheat, 
at  50  cents,  to  make  this  purchase.  But  if  you  hnd  purchased  of  the  manufacturer 
in  Lowell,  since  the  tariff  of  1824,  your  account  would  have  stood  thus  : 

A,  B.  to  the  town  of  Lowell^  Dr, 

For  100  yards  of  cloth,  at  $7  -  -  -  -  -  $700 

Cr. 
By  1,200  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1  per  bushel  ....  1200 

Balance  in  favor  of  A.  B.      -  -  -  -  "  $500 


Thus,  with  this  same  1,200  bushels  of  wheat,  you  have  purchased  the  100  yards 
of  cloth,  at  $7  per  yard,  and  have  the  sum  of  $500  left  to  improve  your  farm  or  be 
applied  to  other  purposes.  And  this  is  brought  about  by  the  simplest  process 
imaginable.  If  the  manufacturer  in  Lowell  is  properly  fostered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  so  augments  the  home  demand  for  our  produce  as  to  increase  the  price. 
But  if  he  is  neglected  this  demand  is  withdrawn,  and  the  price  falls.  For  the  truth 
of  this  calculation  (which  will  be  found  fully  tested  in  that  most  valuable  periodical, 
Hunfs  Merchants^  31agazine)  we  have  but  to  compare  the  prices  of  the  several 
years  which  succeeded  the  tariff  of  1828,  with  those  which  followed  that  of  1816. 
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But  while  this  thing  thus  operates  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  the  grain-growing 
States,  I  acknowledge  that  it  offers  an  apparent  advantage  to  the  South,  or  cotton- 
growing  regions  ;  and  iliis  arises  from  the  fact  alone,  that  her  staple  product  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  ports  of  England  upon  more  favorable  terms,  than  the  products  of 
4zny  other  section  of  the  Union,  To  state  the  case  more  plainly  :  She  can  pur- 
chase the  manufactures  of  England  and  pay  for  them  in  her  cotton,  while  tvery 
other  portion  of  the  Union  must  do  it  in  gold  or  silver  !  Thus,  admitting  her  own 
doctrines  to  be  true,  her  interests#ire  altogether  dependent  upon  foreign  legislation, 
and  ma}^  be  destroyed  at  a  moment.  But  I  have  already  shown,  that,  instead  of 
selling  her  cotton  to  England,  she  may  either  sell  it  to  the  Northern  manufacturer  or 
manufacture  it  herself,  upon  more  favorable  terms.  Having  no  guaranty  for  the 
continuance  of  her  present  market,  it  is  her  duty  to  unite  with  the  balance  of  the 
Union,  and  secure  such  a  one  as  will  be  safe,  permanent,  and  profitable  at  home. 

And  this  union  of  sentiment  and  action,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  more  essential 
upon  this  important  subjecr,  because  of  the  immense  interests  involved  in  it.  Every 
portion  of  the  country  has  contributed  its  share  towards  the  present  embarrassments, 
and  it  will  require  the  most  patriotic  surrender  of  local  and  sectional  prejudices  to 
restore  the  country  to  its  former  prosperity.  All  of  us  must  unite  in  returning  to 
simple  and  practical  economy.  We  have  indulged  too  much  in  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  must  hereafter  be  content  with  the  substantial.  Of  the  importations  of  1840, 
consumed  in  this  country,  there  were  $41,094,000,  composed  chiefly  of  luxuries, 
which  might  have  been  supplied  at  home,  while  there  were  only  $42,842,000  of 
the  necessaries  of  life!  This  continual  consumption  of  foreign  luxuries,  for  a  iew 
years  past,  has  thrown  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  and  drained  us  of  our  specie 
to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  impoverish  the  wht^le  country.  Every  man  now 
feels,  though  he  did  not  when  the  experiment  was  in  its  "  successful  tide,"  the 
necessity  of  rigid  and  practical  economy.  A  slight  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  healthy  trade,  but  we  have  been  subject  to  a 
most  enormous  one.  During:  the  four  years  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams's  adminis- 
tration, they  amounted  to  $6,688,221,  while,  during  the  eight  years  of  General 
Jackson's,  they  reached  the  enormous  excess  of  $198,898,348  !  From  this  state  of 
things  we  have  not  yet  recovered,  although  they  fell,  during  the  four  years  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  to  $43,103,286.  By  proper  economy  and  correct  legislation,  we  may 
firmly  recover  our  former  condition  of  prosperity.  But  it  will  require  time.  It 
cannot  be  done  in  a  few  months.  It  is,  however,  within  the  power  of  this  Congress, 
if  its  acts  meet  no  obstruction  elsewhere,  to  begin  the  consummation  of  a  work  so 
*'  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

But  we  have  more  to  do  than  to  remedy  this  excess  of  imports  ox^er  exports. 
We  must  defend  ourselves  against  the  exactions  of  foreign  Governments,  upon  the 
fair  principles  of  retaliation.  We  must  treat  them  as  they  treat  us.  Take  the  two 
years  of  1839  and  1840,  and  compare  the  imports  into  this  country  from  France  and 
England  with  the  state  of  our  trade  to  those  countries,  and  it  will  be  easily  seen 
where  the  burden  is  most  oppressive.  Our  imports  from  France  in  1839  were 
$32,531,321,  of  which  only  $10,406,916  were  subject  to  duty,  the  remainder, 
exceeding  $22,000,000,  being  admitted  duty  free!  In  1840  they  were  $17,572,- 
876,  of  which  only  $5,978,500  paid  duty,  the  remainder,  exceeding  $11,000,000, 
being  admitted  duty  free!  From  England,  in  1839,  they  were  $65,964,578,  of 
which  amount  only  $44,737,363  were  subject  to  duty,  the  remainder  being  admitted 
duty  free!  In  1840  they  were  $33,737,699,  of  which  amount  only  $23,058,897 
were  subject  to  duty,  the  remainder  being  admitted  duty  free!  In  exchange  for 
this,  what  have  we  received  from  these  Governments  but  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions, which  have  totally  excluded  our  pork,  wheat,  flour,  corn,  S^c,  ? 

This  is  a  kind  of  free  trade  that  would  soon  impoverish  the  country  and  destroy 
the  revenue.  The  result  of  it,  combined  with  the  diminution  in  the  scale  of  our 
duties,  has  been,  that  our  markets  have  been  flooded  with  goods  from  abroad,  dur- 
ing the  last  winter  and  spring,  until  sales  have   almost  ceased,  and  importers  are 
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now  daily  re-shipping  them,  with  the  advantages  of  drawback,  for  a  second  impor- 
tation when  the  duties  arrive  at  the  minimum  of  the  compromise  act.  These  com- 
bined influences  have  brought  the  products  of  our  manufactures,  in  so  close  compe- 
tition with  the  vast  accumulation  of  imported  articles,  as  materially  to  reduce  the 
price  of  labor,  and  consequently  to  derange  the  business  of  the  country.  They 
must  be  removed  before  a  healthy  action  in  our  trade  can  be  restored  ;  and  the 
longer  we  postpone  the  remedy,  the  more  deeply  seated  will  become  the  disease. 

JNow,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  we  cannot  wisely  and  practically  settle  this 
question,  without  looking  to  the  action  and  position  of  other  nations.  We  trade 
with  no  nation,  who  does  not  exact  import  duties  of  us;  and  while  England  has 
been  trying  to  induce  us  to  act  as  if  she  intended  to  abandon  her  system  of  protec- 
tion, her  recent  act  of  Parliament  has  extended  it  in  several  instances.  Shall  we 
be  deluded  by  her  pretences?  Dr,  Bowring^  whose  testimony  is  found  in  the 
report  upon  duties,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  a  copy  of  which 
was  furnished  us  at  the  extra  session,  says,  i<i  regard  to  her  policy,  that  "  ever?/ 
commercial  relation  entered  info  between  England  and  every  other  part  of  the 
worlds  is  likely  to  be  more  profitable  to  England  than  to  any  other  country  ;^^ — ■ 
and  that  she  always  ^^  gets  the  greatest  portion  of  the  benefits  T'*  Here  is  the  key 
to  the  action  of  England  upon  this  question  of  free  trade,  given  by  a  man  of  saga- 
city and  experience,  who  was  deputed  by  the  English  Government  to  report  upon 
the  general  slate  of  the  English  commercial  relations.  It  has  unravelled  this  tan- 
gled web  of  English  policy,  and  exhibited  the  true  reason  of  the  general  advocacy, 
in  that  country,  of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Her  only  object  is,  to  secure  to 
herself  the  ^''greatest  proportion  of  the  benefitP^  She  has  continued  to  exclude 
the  products  of  other  countries,  from  time  lo  time,  or  to  burden  them  as  her  inter- 
ests dictated,  until  she  has  forced  us  to  the  erection  of  manufactories, — when  all 
at  once,  she  seems  startled,  as  if  from  the  trance  of  years,  with  a  new  mode  of 
commercial  arrangement,  which  will  be  '*  more  profitable  to  her^^^  than  "  to  every 
ether  part  of  the  world  P'^  And  this  she  calls /rcc  trade^ — and  finds  advocates  for  it 
in  this  country! 

While  I  see  but  little  about  this  Parliamentary  report,  of  practical  use  in  this 
country,  it  contains  a  lesson  which  may  prove  profitable.  Dr.  Bowring  says — 
**  I  believe  we  have  created  an  unnecessary  rivalry  by  our  vicious  legislation ;  that 
many  of  those  countries  never  zvould  have  dreamt  of  being  manufacturers  if  we 
would  have  taken  thtxr  agricultural  products,^''  This  is  very  certainly  true  in 
regard  to  this  country.  Although  we  possess  as  many  facilities  for  manufacture  as 
any  other  people,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  better  adapted  lo  agricultural 
pursuits.  With  almost  every  variety  of  climate, — with  an  extent  of  country  almost 
unlimited, — and  with  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  we  could  have  furnished  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  world  with  the  materials  of  manufacture.  But  these  materials, 
finding  no  market,  were  thrown  upon  our  hands,  unproductive  and  unprofitable. 
Our  ingenuity  and  resources  were  taxed  to  convert  them  into  useful  fabrics, — in 
which  we  have  exceeded  our  own  anticipations.  This  very  success  has  excited 
English  jealousy,— as  did  the  success  of  Holland,  years  ago, — and  she  proposes  to 
make  it  all  result  to  her  profit.  That  her  object  is  to  destroy  our  manufactures  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  has  noticed  the  signs  of  the  times,  for  months  past.  This  has 
been  her  unsleeping  policy  for  years.  Even  Lord  Brougham — that  liberal  states- 
man and  enlightened  reformer — once  declared  in  Parliament,  that  "  it  is  well 
loorth  tohile  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation^  in  order ^  by  the  glut,  to  stifie 
in  the  cradle  those  rising  manufactories  in  the  United  States^  which  the  war  has 
forced  into  existence  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  thing s,'^^  Now,  if  we  lessen 
our  restrictions,  England  is  prepared  to  "  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation,'* 
that  she  may  enable  herself,  "by  the  glut"  in  our  market,  to  "stifle"  and  ruin  all 
our  manufactories ;  or,  if  we  did  not  encounter  this  difficulty  from  abroad,  we 
should  be  met  by  one  equally  formidable  at  home.  Dr,  Bowring  sdiys,  that  when 
a  country  is  "  once  embarked  in  manufactures  and  nmchmery^  it  cannot  easily  turn 
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hack  to  the  place  it  occupied  before.  There  has  been  a  great  abstraction  of  capi- 
tal from  agriculture  to  apply  it  to  manufactures,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  restore  it  to 
the  former  condition;'*'^  and  every  man  can  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  remark. 
Would  not  ruin  and  devastation  inevitably  ensue,  if  the  $300,000,000  now  invested 
in  manufacturing  enterprise  in  this  country,  were  withdrawn?  To  what  purposes 
could  it  be  applied?  To  what  uses  would  the  various  and  expensive  machinery, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  our  countryman  has  adapted  to  manufacturing  purposes,  be 
applied  ?  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  prospective,  from  such  a  policy,  but  an  immense 
train  of  individual  ruin  and  bankruptcy,  and  a  consequent  embarrassment  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  Government.  Such  a  calamity  1  would  avert  by  all  the  means 
within  my  power. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  anticipate  such  results  from  the 
action  of  this  Government.  Gentlemen  may  indulge  in  professions  of  deep  rever- 
ence for  the  principles  of  free  trade,  but  practically  it  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light,  than  as  involving  the  annihilation  of  all  individual  enterprise  in  the 
country.  It  strikes  a  death  blow  at  that  extended  commerce  which  has  hitherto 
banished  otir  national  embarrassment,-— transported  to  our  doors,  all  the  essentials 
of  ease  and  comfort, — -invigorated  our  domestic  trade,  and  dispelled  the  thick 
gloom  with  which  we  have  been  encompassed.  Sir,  this  is  not  a  local  ques- 
tion: — it  is  not  a  New  England  question.  If  it  were,  her  representatives  upon 
this  floor  might  appeal  to  this  House,  by  a  thousand  considerations  connected  with 
the  prosecution  and  success  of  our  revolutionary  struggle.  They  might  claim,  as 
the  descendants  of  the  "pilgrim  fathers,"  that  they  be  not  left  to  the  stifling  influ- 
ence of  European  policy.  But  it  is  a  question  of  greater  and  broader  magni- 
tude. It  embraces  all  the  interests  in  the  land.  The  seaman,  who  pursues  the 
mighty  whale  upon  the  ocean, — or  the  adventurous  boatsman  who  plies  his 
"  broad  horn'''*  upon  the  '*  father  of  rivers,"  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,  as  the  man  who  hoards  his  millions  in  the  security 
of  his  home.  The  farmer — the  mechanic — the  manufacturer — the  fisherman, — 
every  man  of  every  class  or  pursuit  in  the  country,  feels  his  interests  involved 
in  the  settlement  of  this  question.  The  prosperity  of  all  these  is  blended 
together.  They  constitute  the  great  machinery  of  civil  government  and  society, 
each  part  of  which  must  be  protected  within  its  sphere.  Strip  from  the  mer- 
chant his  means  of  trade,  and  you  paralyze  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
manufacturer.  Stop  the  plough  of  the  farmer,  and  the  shuttle  of  the  manufacturer 
is  no  longer  heard, — the  implements  of  the  mechanic  are  laid  aside,  and  the  leger 
of  the  merchant  closed.  Will  gentlemen  annihilate  this  mutual  and  harmonious 
dependence  1  If  that  is  their  purpose, — they  have  but  to  establish  their  free  trade, 
and  leave  the  Governments  of  Europe  to  persist  in  their  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions, and  their  wish  is  consummated.  Our  country,  in  times  past,  has  been 
encompassed  with  many  difficulties,  which  tinje  and  perseverance  have  dispelled. 
We  are  now  in  the  full  pride  of  national  vigor  and  strength,  and  as  we  are  looking 
out  upon  our  elevation,  the  political  theorist,  who  sees  panic  and  doubt  in  every 
advance  of  public  policy,  asks  us  to  turn  aside  from  the  path  which  civilized 
nations  have  trod  so  long,  and  adventure  upon  the  experiment  of  free  trade.  Let 
him  have  his  way,  and  instead  of  those  systems  of  currency  and  finance,  which 
have  so  successfully  ministered  to  our  necessities,  we  shall  be  driven  to  a  mere 
exchange  of  commodities,  depending  for  the  value  and  sale  of  our  products  upon 
the  caprice  of  foreign  policy.  Instead  of  an  accumulation  of  the  means  of  trade, 
we  should  be  paving  the  way  for  an  ultimate  return  to  an  exclusively  metallic  cur- 
rency,— ^^which  is  so  at  war  with  national  wealth  and  individual  enterprise.  Instead 
of  opening  as  wide  as  the  compass  of  the  ocean,  the  pathways  of  our  commerce, 
we  should  be  obstructing  every  avenue  to  its  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  question  between  the  labor  of  this  country  and  the  pau- 
per labor  of  Europe.    We  have  but  to  look  at  the  value  of  the  latter,  to  convince 
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any  rational  man  tliat  ruin  must  result,  from  permitting  it  to  come  in  successful  com- 
petition with  the  labor  of  this  country.   An  English  puhlication  on  this  subject  says  : 

**In  Burwash,  in  East  Sussex,  on  one  occasion,  the  surplus  laborers  were  put  up  at  auction* 
and  hired  as  low  as  2d-  to  3d.  per  day ;  the  rest  of   their  maintenance  being  paid  by  the  parish.'* 

**  At  Dedington,  durinsr  the  severe  winter  months,  about  sixty  men  apply  every  rnorni7ig  to 
the  overseer  [oF  the  poor]  for  work  or  pay.  He  ranges  them  in  a  shed  in  a  yard ;  and  if  a  far- 
mer or  any  one  else  wants  a  rnauy  he  sends  to  the  ^ard  for  one,  and  pays  half  the  day\s  wttges, 
and  the  rest  is  paid  by  the  parish" 

Now,  sir,  what  man  of  patriotism  and  phlbnthropy  would  desire  to  bring  about, 
in  this  country,  sucli  a  condition  of  things  ifs  this?  England  levies  a  pauper  tax,  ev- 
ery year,  of  $25,000,000  ! — sufficient  for  the  support  of  our  Government.  Would 
you  reduce  the  value  of  the  labor  of  this  country,  to  the  standard  which  such  a  tax 
would  erect  1  Or  would  you  force  the  free-born,  independent,  proud-spirited 
American  laborer,  into  competition  with  sucb  menial  servitude?  Sir,  but  do  this, 
and  you  have  fettered  his  limbs,  wnh  shackles  which  will  humble  him  forever  ; 
you  have  obstructed  every  path  to  his  happiness  and  prosperity ;  you  have 
subdued  his  free  and  proud  spirit  ;  you  have  dragged  down  the  reward  of  his  in- 
dustry;  yog  have  humbled  his  nature;  you  have  hemmed  in,  with  an  impenetrable 
barrier,  his  adventurous  commerce  ;  y^ou  have  crushed  his  hopes,  withered  all  the 
elements  of  his  wealth,  parnlyzed  his  efforts,  impoverished  and  desolated  his  home, 
and  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  freedom  which  his  fathers  g^ave  him. 
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